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The  FEMALE  PILGRIM, 

.  or  the  Hiftory  of  Mifs  Emily 
C  o  U  R  T  E*L  E  Y. 

During  the  courfe  of  a  voyage 
from  the  £a(l-lndies,  a  (bort 
time  fince,  a  beautiful  female  pa(len- 
gcr  imperceptibly  entered  into  a 
Iriendlhip  with  a  gentleman  on  board, 
whofe  politenefs  and  attention  to  her 
greatly  prejudiced  her  in  his  favour. 

Having  heard  it  hinted;  on  her  iirft 
coming  into  the  Ihip,  that  there  was 
fomething  Angular  in  her  ftory,  he 
cook  oc(^on,  one  night,  as  they 
fat  together  on  the  deck,  at  a  di 
(lance  from  the  reft  of  their  compa¬ 
nions,  to  intimate  a  deAre  of  being 
acquainted  with  it.  •  >  * 

His  requeil  feemed  at  ArA  to  em- 
bsu*a(s  her  not  a  little.  She  hefitar 
ted,  and  then  anfwered  bluihing, 
that  the  actount  he  deAred  could 
not  but  be  diAreAing  to  her  to  re* 
latc>  as  it  would  lay  her  under  the 


necelAty  of  unfolding  many  things^ 
which  the  partiality  of  )iumaiftna^ 
ture  to  ourfelyes  w^ould  prompt  her 
rather  to  conceal ;  however,  to  Aiew 
her  fenfe  of  his  courtefy,  (he.  would 
undertake '  the  painful  talk.;  laying 
which,  (he  pauled  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  then  began  her  Aory,  in 
thefe  words: 

‘  My  father  wasthiTyounger  (br^nf 
a  family  of  diAin<Aion,  by  whofe  in- 
terell  he  obtained  an  employment  aU» 
.Court,  after  he  had  dKApated  his 
own  little  patrimony,  in  thofe  plea- 
furable  purfuits  wHicH  make .  the 
buAnefs  of  what  is  called  genteel 
life. 

‘  The  profits  of  his  employment, 
though  not  ihcon Adcrable,  were^are- 
ly  fnfficient  ' to  fupport  the  ftate  of 
jt;  .fo.tha%*tar  from  being  able  to 
make  any  proviAon  for  his  family, 
his  utmoft  <^re  could  do  no  mom 
than  juft  fupport  the  neceifary  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  day*  But,  whik  hi 
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he  was  engaged  in  this  ftruggle  be- 
tween  poverty  and  pride,  they  who 
were  mcft  nearly  interefted  in  his  (1- 
tuation  had  no  fenfe  of  the  danger 
of  it. 

*  My  mother,  who  had  been  the 
choice  of  his  inclination,  was  fo  in¬ 
toxicated  by  the  glitter  with  %vhich 
Ihe  was  furrounded,that  (he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  looking  forward  for  her- 
fclf,  much  lefs  for  me,  who  happily 
was  her  only  child. 

*  While  her  life  was  one  round  of 
idle  amufement  and  vanity,  I  was  in- 
ftru<5tcd  in  all  the  fhowy  accomplifh- 
ments  which  fiU  the  circle  of  female 
education  in  the  higher  rank,  and 
taught  to  look  down  with  contempt 
uprn  every  art  of  real  ufe  ;  fo  that, 

t  when  wc  were  aw^akened  from  this 
dream  of  happinefs  by  the  death  of  my 
father,  I  was  as  unqualified  to  ftrug- 
glc  through  the  ftate  I  was  plunged 
into  as  the  moment  I  was  bom,  the 
trappings  of  our  finery  being  fcarcc- 
ly  fufficient  to  pay  his  debts. 

‘  My  mother’s  heart  had  been  too 
much  wedded  to  her  late  rank  to 
fujipbrt  thisreverfe.  She  foon  funk 
under  it,  leaving  me  friendlefs  and 
'alone  in  the  world;  the  haughti- 
“nefs^  with  which  wc  bore  our  ftate, 
having  kept  all  beneath  it  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  that  they  now**  only  infulted 
our  fan,  while  our  former  intimates 
fhewed  that  their  attachment  was  on¬ 
ly  to  tfiat  ftate.  .1  was  favedfrom  the 
horrors  of  want  by  the  uncommon 

‘^virtue  of  a  perfon  to  whom  my  fa¬ 
rther  had  given  an  inconfiderable 
"employment  under  hhnfeJf,  from 
*whicli  l6w'  beginning  he  had  ad- 
va’kced  bimfelf*  by  prudence,  dil^ 
gence,  and  honefty  to  a  ftation  of  in- 
ocpendencc  and  refpe(5t. 

<  This  worthy  perfon,the  moment 
he  heard  of  my  f  ather’s  death,  came 
^ind  offered  us  his  affiftance,  as*  he 
had  long  foreleen  the  mifery  into 
Vhich  wc  muft  ncccffarily  fall 


Pilgrim. 

•  But  fuch  was  the  falfe  pride,  the 
infatuation  of  my  mother’s  heart, 
that  ihe  rejected  his  offer  with  dif- 
dain,  as  an  infult  to  her,  becaufe  he  * 
had  once  been  her  fervant ;  and  fo 
powerful,  I  take  thefhame  to  myfeif 
to  own,  was  the  inftucnce  of  her 
conduit  upon  me,  that  when,  after 
her  death,  he  came  and  repeated  his 
offer  to  me,  my  heart  revolted  a- 
gainlt  eating  at  the  fame  table  with 
him,  though  1  knew  not  wrhere  elfc 
to  eat. 

‘  But  his  virtue  was  fuperior  to 
this  wretched  ingratitude.  Heaffeited 
to  confidor  the  fullennefs  of  pride  as 
the'infcnfibiiity  of  grief,  and  return¬ 
ed  my  infolence  with  the  moft  re- 
fpcilful  confolation,  till  by  degrees 
he  opened  my  eyes,  and  brought  me 
to  fome  fenfe  of  nivfelfr 

*  But  all  he  coiiiJdo  was  no  more 
than  a  temporary  relief.  He  had  a 
family  which  claimed  his  care; 
though,  even  if  he  had  been  at  liberty 
to  have  beftow’ed  upon  me  all  the  ac- 
qulfitions  of  his  life,  1  could  have 
tafted  no  happinefs  in  a  place  where 
every  objeif  reminded  me  of  a  ftate 
after  which  my  heart  ftill  languifh- 
ed.  This  difpofitionof  mind  prompt¬ 
ed  me  on  to  accept,  without  hefita- 
tion,a  propofal,which  my  benefaftor, 
whd  fead  my  fouf,  foon  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  to  me. 

‘  A  merchant,  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  correfpondent  in  India,  defiring 
him  to  feek  out  a  female  anfwering 
his  defcnptionj'and  fend  her  to  him 
for  a  wife. 

‘  Though  it  was  evident  that  the 
acceptance  of  fuch  a  propofal  muft 
be  the  mere  effe^  of  the  inoft  defpe- 
ratc  poverty,  my  friend,  whole  parti¬ 
al  regard  aferibed  to  me  every  quar- 
lification  required  by  the  defeription, 
palliated  the  difgrace  in  To  delicate 
a  manner,  and  blazoned  the  advan¬ 
tages,  which  might  rcTdlt  from  mf 
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acceptance,  in  fuch  tempting  colours, 
that  I  clofcd  with  the  propofal, 
without  venturing  to  inquire  far¬ 
ther  into  it.  It  feemed  to  open  a 
poflibility  of  my  recovering  the  date 
from  which  I  had  fallen ;  and  that, 
however  improbable,  ovitweighed 
every  objedfcion. 

‘  Nor  did  his  friendfhip  ftop  here. 
He  fupplied  me,  in  the  moll  ample 
manner,  with  all  the  ornaments  ne- 
ceffary  to  fet  the  gifts  of  nature  in 
the  moll  advantageous  light,  and 
ftrike  the  fancy  at  firll  view. 

‘  Thus  fupplied,  'and  thus  recom¬ 
mended,  I  was  configned  to^  my 
unknown  purchafer,  with  circum- 
(lances  eileiitially  little  di£Fering 
from  thbfe  of  a  common  roll  of 
merchandife. 

I  lhall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
<iefcription  of,  a  voyage  in  which 
there  occurred  nothing  uncommon ; 
nor  of  my  own  thoughts  during  the 
time.  Indeed  they  are  beyond  de¬ 
fer  iption. 

‘  On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  the 
place  of  our  deflination,  at  the  place 
where  I  w'as  going  with  my  eyes  o- 
pen  to  put  every  real  happinels  of 
life  into  the  balance  againlt  vanity 
and  falfe  ambition,  1  arrayed  my- 
lelf  in  the  manner  which  I  thought 
moil  likely  to  ftrike  the  Lord  of  my 
fate,  wdiom  I  expeded  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  come,  and  take  a  view  of  his 
purchafe  ;  but  alas  !  I  had  Hill  more 
mortifications  to  go  through  than  I 
had  accounted  for.  After  having 
waited  fome  time,  in  a  Hate  of  im¬ 
patience  and  fufpenfe  not  poflible  to 
be  deferibed,  the  commander  of  the 
^hip  at  length  received  a  letter  from 
my  merchant,  informing  him,  that, 
fince  he  had  feht  his  order  for  a  wife, 
he  had  changed  his  mind  on  the 
fubjecH,  and,  having  met  with  a 
friend,  who  was  willing  to  take  the 
^ady  off  his  hands,  he  had  parted 
with  his  property  ia  her  faviug 


terms,  and  therefore  defired  ihe 
might  be  delivered  to  the  bearer. 

‘  l‘hc  commander,  although  un- 
U.fed  to  the  melting  mood,  could 
not  read  this  ftrange  letter,  without 
feeling  for  me.  He  entered  the  cab- 
bin  in  which  I  fat,  panting  with 
anxiety  and  fufpenfe ;  and  prefacing 
a  few  w  ords  to  prepare  me  for  fuch 
a  ftroke,  gave  me  the  letter. 

‘  I  (hall  not  pretend  to  deferibe 
what  I  felt  at  fuch  an  indignity.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  fay,  that,  after  giving  vent 
to  rage,  indignation,  and  grief,  I  at 
length  made  a  virtue  of  neceflity, 
and  fubmitted  to  a  fate  which  I 
could  not  avoid  ;  encouraged  in¬ 
deed  by  the  humanity  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  who,  as  foon  as  I  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  attending  to  what  hefaid, 
congratulated  me  on  a  change,* 
which  he  affured  me,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  was  in  every  refpe^l  to 
my  advantage. 

‘  I  went  on  fhore  with  my  new 
owner,  who  happening  not  to  diflike 
his  bargain,  1  was  married  to  him 
in  a  tew  days  after. 

*  The  humiliation,  which  I  at  firft 
fuffered  in  my  own  eyes,  was  foon 
effaced  .by  the  pomp  with  which 
my  marriage  was  folemnifed.  Nor 
was  the  ciixumllance  itfelf,  of  ha¬ 
ving  been  reje<5ted  by  my  firft  inviter, 
beheld  in  that  light  by  the  people  a- 
mong  whom  I  w'as.  Former  in- 

ftances  had  reconciled  them  to  it: 

•  •  • 

and  1,  for  the  firll  time,  experienced 
chat  the  ridicule,  in  which  ipany 
things  are  held,  depends  merely  up¬ 
on  cullom. 

‘  This  magnificence,  which  the  • 
wealth  of  my  hulband  enabled  him  to 
fupport  w  ithout  any  charge  of  im¬ 
prudence,  ended  not  with  our  wed¬ 
ding.  As  the  flyle  of  life,  in  which 
I  had  been  bred,  was  known,  it  was 
his  pride  to  fee  me  dilplay  a  tafte 
and  elegance  in  all  our  fchemes  of 
pleafurci  which  bad  never  been  feen 
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there  before a  grofs  profufion  of  • 
cxpcnce  being  the  only  thing  which 
had,  till  then,  diftinguiftied  ie  high- 
eft  from  the  lowcft  clafles  of  peo- 
ple. 

*  Such  a  life  was  foe'xaftly  fuitcd  to 
my  wifh,  that  the  misfortunes,  which 
had  led  me  to  it,  feemed  but  the  fha- 
dow  of  a  dream. 

*  But,  alas  !  I  was  too  foon  awoke 
to  ^  an  unhappy  remembrance  rf 
them.  You  may  have  heard  of  the 
dreadful  fate  of  a  number  of  otir 
people,  who,  in  the  late  wa^^  with 
the  natives, having  furrendered  them- 

'  felves  prifoners  on  public  faith,  were 
.  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  fo  narrow, 
that  much  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  fidfocated. 

‘  I  (hall  draw  a  veil  over  a  fcene, 
from  the  remembrance  of  which  ima¬ 
gination  ftarts  hack  affrighted :  And 
only  fay,  that  ray  hnfbrad  was  in 
the  number  of  tho(e  who  perilhed 
#  on  that  unhappy  occafion.* 

A  flood  of  tears  here  choked  her 
Utterance.  She  covered  her  face, 
and,  having  given  vent  to  her  grief 
for  fome  moments,  thus  refumed  her 
ftory. 

*  I  am  confeious,  that  this  tribute, 
which*  my  heart  pays  iO  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  a  man  who  n  it  truly!  .ved, may, 
from  the  circurnffrice  of  our  mar¬ 
riage,  appear  to  be  no  more  than  af¬ 
fection. 

‘  But  it  is  too  fevere  to  fufpeCt  fin- 
cerity,  where  diflimulaiion  can  have 
no  end  in  view.  His  virtues  com¬ 
manded  my  efteem;  and  that  foon 
warmed  into  an  affection,  not  lefs 
tender; and  in  general  m(»re  folid  and 
lading, than  that  which  is  firlt  found 
ed  nn  inclination.  The  tender  care 
of  my  hu(band  had  removed  me,  in 
timeffrom  this  fcene  of  JeitruCtion  ; 
but  the  account  foon  reached  me, 
and  was  almo'lt  as  foon  followfd  by 
the  consequences.  1  fell  in  an  in- 
ft  mt  from  the.higheft  of  human  hap- 
pinefr  to  the  lowed  miiery. 


‘  A  great  part  of  my  hufband’s 
wealth  had  fallen,  along  with  him 
into  the  hands  of  our.  favage  ene¬ 
mies  ;  and  what  remained  was  in  the 
poffsflion  of  various  .perfons,  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  who  might  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  diilraCfion  of  the 
times  to  avoid  giving  them  up  to 
me. 

1  wonder  ftill.how  I  was  able  to 
fupport  fuch  a  (hock.  But,  the  truth 
is,  our  lex  is  fpoiled  by  too  much  in¬ 
dulgence.  Our  ftrength  isnot  known, 
even  to  ourfclves,  becaufe  never  puc 
to  trial. 

‘  I  inftantly  faw  all  the  difHculties 
of  my  (ituaiion  ;  and  that  1  mull  ei¬ 
ther  draggle  through  them  by 
my  own  ftrength,  or  link :  All  thofc 
from  whom,  10  quieter  times,  1  might 
have  expeffed,  and  perhaps  received 
alliftance,  having  every  power  of 
mind  and  body  engaged  for  them- 
lelves.  Grief,  I  mean  the  unavail¬ 
ing  exprtffion  of  it,  gave  place  to  ne- 
ceflity.  The  occafion  called  for  re- 
folution,and  1  found  it. 

‘  Dtugcrous  !  deJperately  dange¬ 
rous  as  it  was  to  attempt  travelling 
in  a  coo  11  try  over -run  by  fuch  ene¬ 
mies,  I  refolved,  the  very  day  after 
I  had  received  the  account  of  my 
hu(band*s  death,  to  go  direCffy  to 
one  of  our  mod  diftant  fetHcrnents, 
where  1  knew  he  had  effeCts  of  con-^ 
fiderable  value,  in  the  hands  of  a 
perfen  whole  probity  I  greatly 
doubted,  in  hope  of  getting  there  be¬ 
fore  he  could  h.ivj  time  to  fecrete 
them  from  me,  in  cafe  fuch  (hould  be 
his  purpolc. 

*  As  I  could  not  fccure  a  guard  I'uf- 
ficient  to  protcA  me  if  I  travelled 
publicly,  I  let  out  attended  only  by 
a  Tingle  native  who  was  well  ac- 
quainteti  with  the  way,  and  had 
been  attached  to  my  hufbandby  ma¬ 
ny  3 As  of  beneficence;  throwing 
inyfr If  ititircly  upon  the  protcAio4  of 
Heaven*  '  ‘‘  ‘ 
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‘  The  difficulties  of  travelling,  in 
fuch  a  country,  can  be  conceived  on* 
ly  by  thofe  who  have  experienced 
them.  After  twenty  days,  or  rather 
nights,  of  inexpreflible  fatigue  and 
affright,  poflibly  indeed,  the  latter 
enabled  me  to  fupport  the  former 
by  keeping  my  attention  conftantly’ 
fired  upon  felf-prefervation,  I  arri¬ 
ved  within  fight  of  the  place  of  my 
deftination;  a  place,  though,  which 
I  was  not  deftined  to  reach,  without 
fufferings  flill  more  fevere  than  any 
I  had  yet  undergone ;  being  furpri- 
fed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  ftroJiing  along  the  country  in 
fearch  of  prey. 

‘  Every  new  misfortune  feems  worfe 
I  than  all  the  paft.  I  now  thought 
inyfelf  utterly  undone.  Indeed  ima- 
ginationcan  frame  no  ftate  moretru* 
ly  terrible  than  that  into  which  I  was 
fallen ;  a  captive  to  favages,  who 
knew  no  ufe  of  their  power,  but  to 
make  the  unhappy  fubjeds  of  it  fuf- 
fer  every  mifery  which  the  vicious 
ingenuity  of  man  can  devife. 

‘  1  law  all  the  horrors  of  my  fitu- 
ation,  and  waited  for  my  fate  in  the 
ftupefadlion  of  affright.  But  the 
ready  fidelity  of  my  attendant,  in  the 
very  moment  when  the  wretches 
w’cre  tearing  off  my  deaths  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  wanton  cruelty,  gave  a 
turn  to  their  pallions  ;  which  fuved 
me  for  that  inftant,  and  threw  my 
misfortunes  into  a  different  train. 

‘  He  informed  them,  that  1  was  the 
wife  of  the  governor  of  one  of  our 

lettllments>  who  would  certainly 

\  • 

pay  the  higheft  ranfom  for  my  liber- 
!ty,  if  I  was  rdlored  to  him  without 
injury, 

•  The  name  he  mentioned  added 
weight  to  his  fcheme.  That  gover¬ 
nor  being  refpeAed  for  his  virtues  by 
thole  who  held  the  reft  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  in  deteftation,  they  inftandy 
defifted  from  all  violence;  and,  re- 
ftoring  my  cloaths,  conveyed  me, 
with  all  the  refped  they  knew  how  to 
P»y>  to  the'u:  commander. 


*  But,  alas !  the  fame  motives  had 
not  the  fame  weight  with  him,  fome« 
thing  in  my  appearance  *  happening 
unfortunately  to  ftrike  his  fancy. 

*  He  endeavoured,  to  infpire  me  with 
a  return  of  his  paftion  by  offices  of 
'  tendernefs  and  proieffionf^  of  regard  ; 
and,  the  better  to  effedt  his  purpoie, 
conveyed  me  to  a  fortreft  which  he 
commanded  with  fovereign  power, 
in  a  far  diftant  province  of  thofe  im- 
menfe  regions. 

‘  How  long  this  moderation  might 
have  continued,  I  cannot^  lay,  had 
nor  Heaven  fent  me  the  timely  aid  of 
a  fevere  fit  (icknels  into  which  X 
was  thrown  by  fuch  accumulated  fa¬ 
tigue  and  diftrefs,  the  very  night^- 
ter  1  arrived  at  the  fortrefs. 

‘  The  operations  of  the  war  callii^g 
him  away  before  I  was  perfedtly  re¬ 
covered,  he  left  me  with  evident  re- 
fpedi,  ordering  my  commands  to  be 
obeyed  as  implicitly  as  his  own  in  c- 
very  inftance,  except  for  my  depar» 
turc  from  him. 

<  Unhappy  as  my  prefent  iituation 
really  was,  that  unhappinefs  fell  fb 
far  Ihort  of  my  fears,  that  I  ventu¬ 
red  to  raifc  my  eyes  to  hope  of  ftill 
farther  relief,  though*  I  knew  not 
whither  to  look  for  it. 

*  With  the  firft  dawn  of  this  hope 
my  health  began  to  return,  and  I 
foon  recovered  both  ftrcngih  and 
fpirits  to  obferve  the  feene  around 
me. 

‘  The  fortrefs  was  (ituated  on  the 
fuinmit  of  a  mountain,  which  over- 
lof^ked  the  country  round  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach. 

‘  The  art  and  induftry  of  ages  had 
been  exerted  to  enable  it  to  refift  ex¬ 
ternal  force,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fupply  the  wants  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

*  In  the  midft  of  it  arofe  a  fountain, 
whofc  copious  overflowing  was  the 
fourcc  of  a  moft  beautiful  river;  chc 
ponds  were  ftored  with  filh,  the  ficith 
with  cattle,  and  the  habitations  lur- 
rounded  by  all  the  various  domcftic 
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fowls,  neceflary'for  the  ufe  of  man, 
fo  fpacious  was  the  inclofure ;  and  it 
was  alfo  fo  well  prepared  for  defence, 
that  the  very  people  it  faftained  were 
lufficient  to.rq>el  the  .united  force  of 
the  Eaft. 

. ;  *  The  novelty  of  fuch  a  fcene  kept 
nay  curioftty  employed  for  fome  time ; 
'but  no  fooner  was  that  fatished,  than 
the  famenefs  p2dled  upon  me. 

*  *  Unhappy  as  fuch  a  fituation  natu- 
rally  appeared  to  me  at  firft,  it  foon 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  only  true 
happinefs  1  had  ever  known.  For, 
in  want  of  exterior  engagements, 
nay  mind  was  forced  to  turn  its 
powers  upon  itfelf.  .  I  examined  my 
pafi  life.  1  traced  my  misfortunes 
to  their  true  fource ;  and  I  rsfolved 
to  feek  happinefs  by  treading  back 
the  Heps  which  had  led  me  into  mi  • 
fery  • 

*  ^  As  I  had  no  temptation  to  combat 
this  refolution,  I  found  the  perfor¬ 
mance  oi  it  lefs  difficult  than  I  had 
apprehended.  The  profped  cleared 
up,  the  moment  I  fet  out;  and  eve¬ 
ry  ftep  I  advanced  was  rewarded 
with  fome  new  happinefs,  till  at 
length  I  was  able  to  thank  Heaven 
with  a  fincere  heart  for  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  which  had  opened  the  way  to 
this  happy  change. 

*  I  had  continned  in  this  (late  for 
fevcral  months,  fo  well  reconciled 
to  my  fituation,  that  1  had  not  a 
wifh  to  change  it,  except  what  arofe 
from  apprchenfion  of  the  ChiePs 
proceeding  to  violence  on  his  return, 
as  I  was  firmly  refolvcd  never  to  fub- 
xnit  to  his  foUicitations. 

-  ‘  At  length  the  dreaded  day  arrived. 
He  returned)  crowned  with  vidory, 
and  loaded  with  wealth,  all  of  which 
be  laid  at  my  feet  with  the  mod  paf- 
fionate  profeffions  of  love. 

*  Not  to  provoke  my  fate  by  preci¬ 

pitation,  I  expreffed  a  grateful  fenfe 
of  the  honour  he  offered  me,  and 
promifed  to  return  him  an  anfwer 
the  next  day,  which  1  hoped  would 
meet  his  approbation.  .  . 


*  The  agitation  of  my  mind,  du¬ 
ring  this  horrid  interval,  is  fcarcely  * 
to  be  conceived.  I  wilhed  for  death, 
as  the  only  relief  I  thought  poflible  ; 
but  I  did  not  dare  to  fly  to  it  of  my-  | 
fell.  At  length  I  formed  the  refo- 
lution  to  which  I  was  to  trufl  my 
fate. 

‘  When  he  came  to  my  tent  the  next 
evening,  glowing  with  impatieuce 
for  an  anfwer,  which  he  doubted 
not  of  finding  favourable  to  his 
wi(hes,  I  threw  myfelf  at  his  feet, 
and,  bedewing  them  with  my  tears, 
begged  that  he  would  hear  the  un¬ 
happy  (lory  of  my  life,  before  he  re¬ 
peated  a  requeft,  with  which  chat 
would  prove  the  impcfilbility  of  my 
complying. 

^  Surprifed  at  an  addrefs  fo  unex-  « 
peded,  it  was  fome  moments  before  1 
he  had  power  to  raife  me  from  his  I 
feet;  when,  featingme  at  his  fide,  he  I 
attended,  with  the  (Irongefl  anxiety  ^ 
in  his  looks,  to  what  1  Ib^uld  fay.  I 

‘  As  foon  as  I  had  recovered  the 
power  of  utterance,  I  gave  him  a  1 
Ihort  account  of  my  life,  never  vio-  /) 
Jating  truth  by  the  addition  of  a  fin-  jr 
gle  circumllance,  though  1  did  not 
think  mylelt  under  the  lame  obliga 
tion  to  relate  more  than  I  thought 
proper  for  my  prefeut  honed  pur- 
pofe ;  for  which  reafon,  when  1 
formed  him  whole  wife  I  really  was 
1  mentioned  not  the  death  of  my  huf 
band. 

‘  He  heard  me  with  uninterrupted 
attention,  (hewing,  by  the  change) 
in  his  countenance,  how  deeply  he 
fympathifed  iu  the  various  changes 
of  my  fortune,  till  I  mentioned  my 
hu(band’s  name;  on  hearing  which, 
he  darted  from  his  (cat,  and,  fixing 
his  eyes  dedfallly  upon  me  tor  a  few 
moments,  he  fetched  a  deep  figli, 
and  then  left  me,  without  faying  a 
word ;  nor  di4  I  either  fee  or  hear 
more  from  him  till  the  next  eve 
ning- 

*  in  the. mean  time,  I  felt  a  ferenity 
of  xnind,  which  I  oayftif  fur* 
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prifcd  at.  Conrcioufncfs  of  having 
done  my  duty  infpired  me  with  a  re- 
folntion  to  meet  the  confequence, 
be  it  what  it  might,  which  no  other 
motive  could  have  given. 

‘  About  the  fame  hour  the  next  c- 
venin^r*  the  Chief  fent  to  defire  I 
w^ould  meet  him  by  the  fide  of  a  ca» 
nal  which  watered  the  garden,  in 
the  middle  ot  which  my  tent  w'as 
raifed. 

‘  I  obeyed  his  fummons  without  he- 
fitation,  though  1  could  not  avoid 
trembling  for  the  event  as  I  ap¬ 
proached  him ;  vrhich  he  no  fooner 
perceived,  than,  addrefiing  me  with 
a  look  of  melancholy  tendernefs  and 
refpe^l,  he  defired  me  to  fit  down, 
and  lay  afide  fears  for  which  there 
was  no  foundation. 

‘  When  we  had  fat  fome  moments 
in  filence,  •  What  you  have  already 
fuftered,’  faid  he,  with  a  figh,  which 
ieeined  to  have  burfi  his  heart,  *  was 
owing  folely  to  my  ignorance  of  you. 
Had  1  known  whofe  wife  you  were, 
my  foul  would  have  paid  you. the 
•fame  reverence  as  to  the  mother  who 
bore  me  in  her  womb.  He  faved  the 
life  ot  my  father  when  the  hand  of 
the  executioner  w^as  raifed  to  flay 
him !  .  He  faved  my  own  life  while 
yet  an  helplefs  infant !  Nor  (hall  a- 
ny  ait  of  mine  ever  defignedly 
I  §ive  him  reafon  to  repent  of  his  good- 
nefs. 

‘  The  facrifice  which  I  thus  effer 
to  gratitude  colts  me  dear ;  but  my 
happinefs  (hall  not  make  my.  bere- 
faitor  unhappy..  I  will  convey  you 
to  morrow  to  the  fettlement  near  to 
which  1,  found  you. 

‘  It  is  not  poflible  to  exprefs  how  I 
was  affeited  by  thefe  words.  I  would 
have  thrown  myfelf  at  the  feet  of 
my  generous  benefactor;  but  he  forc- 
faw  and  prevented  my  dcCgn. 

‘  As  foon  as  I  had  given  ibme  eai'e 
to  the  fulnefs  of  my  heart  by  a  flood 
of  tears,  I  endeavoured  to  exprefs 
tny  gratitude  in  the  bed  mauner  1 


was  able  ;  bat  he  put  .an  end  td  the 
fweetly-painful  feene,  by  going 'td 
give  orders  about  our  departure. 

•  As  the  war  which  ravaged  thole 
countries  was  now  ended,  our  Jour¬ 
ney  was  far  from  being  difagreeable, 
my  protector  having  provide  every 
accommodation  which  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  could  afford,  in  the  mod  plen¬ 
teous  manner.  • 

•  Nor  did  his  generofity  dop  here. 
As  foon  as  we  came  within  fight  of 
the  place  of  our  dedination,  he  took 
leave  of  me  with  a  rcfpedf  ul  but  me¬ 
lancholy  air;  faying,  that  he  had 
fome  private  reafons  for  not  going 
farther ;  but  that  his  people  would 
attend  me  to  the  end  of  my  journey  ; 
adding,  th.it  he  had  taken  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  fend  with  me  fome  tokens  ot  his 
edeem,  which  he  hoped  I  would  not 
refufe  to  accept.  .  ♦ 

‘  My  heart  was  too  full  of  my  pre- 
fent  happinefs  to  think  farther  about 
the  prefents  which  he  had  mentioned^ 
for  fome  days  after  my  arrival: 
But  judge  you  what  was  nayfurprife, 
what  were  the  fentiments,  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  my  foul,  to  find  a  cafket  filled 
with  jewels  of  fuch  value,; as  fatls- 
fied  every  wilh  of  my  heart  for  wealth! 

‘  And  happy  was  it  for  me  that  his 
generofity  was  fo  great !  All  the 
fortune  of  my  late  hulband  being  fe- 
creted  in  private  hands,  or  fequeder- 
ed  by  the  public  in  fuch  a  manner^ 
that  1  have  never  yet  been  able  to  re¬ 
cover  the  lead  part  of  it. 

•  This  is  the  hidory.  you  required,. 
If  it  has  given  you  entertainment, 
I  think  myfelf  well  rewarded  for  a 
recital,  fome  parts  of  which,  I  owx4 
gave  me  pain. 

‘  At  prefent,  I  am  returning  to  my 
own  native  country,  to  enjoy,  in  a 
peaceful  retirement,  the  fruits  of  fo 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  for, 
if  I  know  my  own  heart,  it  is  per- 
fedly  weaned  from*  all  thofe  follies 
witii  which  it  was  fo  fully  fraught 
when  1  came  abroad. 
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firft  fuggefted  to  me  the  thought  of 
coming  abroad,  and  then  enabled 
me  to  carry  it  into  execution,  in  or¬ 
der  to  (hare  with  him  the  fruits  of 
his  own  beneficence.  In  refpc^I  to 
all  the  reft  of  human  kind,  I  hold 
myfclf  a  perfeft  ftranger  in  the 
trorld/ 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
The  (hip  fafoly  arrived  in  the  river 
Thames,  and  proceeded  from  thence 


Eusebius  had,  without  know¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  it,  been  for 
a  fhort  time  aflli^led  with  a  bilious 
complaint,  which  terminated  in  a 
jaundice.  Walking  one  pleafant  day 
in  an  extenfive  garden  with  his  friend 
Philoalethcias,  the  latter  could  not 
helpcxprcffinghowmuchhe  waschar- 
to  the  metropolis,  where  the  firft  ftep  with  a  beautiful  variegated  pink 
our  Female  Pilgrim  took  was  to  in-  narciffus.  *  Very  extraordi- 

quire  after  her  benefaSor,  whom  (he  indeed  !*  cries  Eufebiiis,*  I  now 

heard  had,  for  fomc  time,  been  con-  what  I  never  obferved  before — 
fined  in  a  prifon  for  a  debt  which  he  a  yellow  pink  !— -and  that  narcifi'us 
had  contracted  by  becoming  fecurity  jg  Qf  fame  colour  !*— Hey- 
for  another  perfon.  day  !  returned  his  companion,  furc- 

Attended  by  her  fellow-traveller,  Jy  you  have  loft  your  eye-fight;  per- 
Ihe  immediately  flew  to  the  prifon  haps  you’ll  fay  too  that  that  rofe  does 
where  this  honeft  man  was  confined,  notblufh  witharichcrimfoQ,and  that 
and  took  the  moft  irornediate  fteps  to  this  lilly,’  from  its  pure  whitenefs, 
relieve  him  from  his  diftrefs.  In  lefs  does  not  appear  the  emblem  of  inno- 
than  three,  hours  Ihe  had  the  inex-  cence  itfcif?’  •  What  an  idle  affer- 
preflible  happinefs  to  fend  him  home  tion  !*  rejoined  Eufebius,  ‘  tell  truth, 
to  his  numerous  defpairing  family,  my  friend,  do  not  attempt  to  impofe 
who  found  as  much  difficulty  to  give  upon  me;  is  not  every  flower  in  this 
vent  to,  as  ftc  to  reprefs  the  effu-  parterre  tinged  with  gold  ?'  *  Gra- 

iions  of  gratitude  which  flowed  from  clous  powers,  I, am  aftoniflied  !  ex- 
every  heart  around  her.  claimed  the  other — but,  yes,  I  fee 
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^ndnefs.  They  furprife  alike  by  their 
'  diftre/Tes  and  their  tumults,  and  are 
now  fuming  with  choler,  and  now 
melting  with  fadncfs.  They  heap 
upon  themfclves  ridicule  and  ruin, 
by  follies  the  moft  aukward,  and 
weaknefl'es  the  moft  ablbrd. 

The  Alchym  I  ST  and  Philosopher, 
Apologue  11. 

A  profeflbr  of  alchymy,  hearing 
of  the  uncommon  merit  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Philofopher,  took  the  firft  op¬ 
portunity  of  paying  him  a  vifit,  and 
feemed  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  plain 
manner  in  'which  the  latter  lived. 

*  Heavens  I’^faid  he,  ‘  that  a  man 
of  your  unexempled  virtue  Ihould 
dwell  under  this  humble  roof.  But 
be  of  good  chear,  I  come  to  repair 
the  outrage  which  Fortune  has  done 
you;  I  poftefs  a  fecret,  which,  upon 
certain  conditions,  1  will  communi¬ 
cate  to  you;  and,  by  the  tranfmuta- 
tion  of  metals,  I  doubt  not  but  we 
ihall  divide  more  gold  than  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fands  of  the  Tagus  or 
the  mines  of  Africa.’  ‘  Thank  you, 
friend,’  replied  the  Sage,  ‘  but  I  muft 
decline  your  offer ;  for,  to  live  con- 
i '  tent  without  gold,  to  have  an  undi- 
fturbed  mind  in  a  found  body,  is,  in 
my  ^opinion,  the  only  real  treafure 
this  w  orld  can  afford,  and  is,  in  fa<ft, 
the  true  Piiilofopher’s  Stone.’ 

The  Fine  Lady  and  the  Cater¬ 
pillar.  . 

Apologue  III. 

A  Lady,  diftinguifhed  for  the  fi¬ 
gure  fhe  made  in  the  fafhionable 
world,  was  thrown  into  the  utmoft 
agitation  of  mind,  upon  a  caterpil-. 
lar’s  falling  from  the  branch^  a  tree 
upon  her  bofom.  ‘  Away,  frightful 
detefted  thing,’  fhe  cried, «  my  nature 
ihudders  at  ^ec;  it  is  thy  horrid 


race  that  deftroys  the  hopes  of  the 
hufbandman  by  confuming  the  her¬ 
bage  :  Hence,  vile  infeft,  hence,* 
The  caterpill^  apologifed,  with 
great  humility,  for  the  accident.— 

‘  As  to  my  ugly  appearance,*  faid  he,* 

‘  your  Ladylhip  may  be  affured  it 
will  not  continue  long ;  I  fhall  foon 
be  changed  into  a  butterfly,  and 
range  the  ambient  air,  adorned  wfth 
a  variety  of  beautiful  tints,  which 
will,  no  doubt,*  make  me  very  amia¬ 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  fine  Ladies  as 
yourfelf,  who,  it  is  faid,  exadly  rc- 
femble  our  tribe  in  their  transforma¬ 
tion  ;  that  is  to  fay,  you  are  too  of¬ 
ten  caterpillars  coming  out  of  your 
beds,  and  butterflies  after  rifing  from 
your  toilet.* 

Accoxmt  of  the  Body  ^ 
EDWARD  the  Firji,  as  it  ,ap^ 
peared  ort  opening  his  Tomb  iu  the  ^ 
Tear  1 774^  By  Sir  Jofeph  Ayloffe, 
Bart.  V.  P.  S.  A.  and  F.  R.  S. 

The  royal .  wrarrants  repeatedly 
iffued  by  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  his  two  -  immediate  foe- 
ceifors,  direfred  to  the  treafurer  and 
the  chamberlains  of  their  exchequer, 

‘  De  cera  renovanda  circa  corpus 
Regis  Edwardi  Primi;*  and  the  total 
filence  of  all  our  hiftorians,  and  the 
public  records,  as  to  a  fimilar  att^- 
tion  having  been  paid  to  the  corpie 
of  any  other  of  our  deceafi^l  mor 
narchs;  are  cfrcumftances  that  not 
only  indicate,  the  high  veneration  in 
which  King  Edward  the*  Firft '  was 
held  during  a  long  feries  of  years  af¬ 
ter'  his  deceafe ;  but  when  confider- 
ed,  together  with  the  ftrong  injunc¬ 
tions  under  which,  it  is  faid,  that 
King,  m  his.  laft  naoments,  laid  his 
fon,  to  fend  his  heart,  to  the  Hoi/ 
Land,  attended  by  140  Knights,  and 
to  carry  his  remaios  along  with 
am’'  *  ' 
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army  until  Scotland  was  reduced  to 
obedience ,^ve  rife  to  an  opinion,  that 
upon  his  deceafe  a  more  than  ordinary 
care  was  taken  to  prcfcrve  his  body 
from  putrefaction  ;  and  that,  in  fub- 
•  fequent  times,  the  utmoft  endeavours 
were  ufed  for  preventing  decay. 

^t  this  didant  period)  it  became 
difficult  to  afeertain  how  fuch  an 
opinion  may  be  founded  ^  truth; 
more  efpeci  lly,  as  the  yi^pian^ 
who  fl('uri(hed  in  the ,  reigns  m 
fon  and  grandfon,  Edward  the  Se- 
cond  and  Ed^rd  the  Third,  afford 
very  little  information  on  the  fub- 
jeCt ;  and  as  there  are  not  now  re¬ 
maining,  either  in  official  books,  or 
cifewhere,  any  memoranda  of  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  corpfe 
of  King  Edward  the  Firft  was  treated 
previous  to  its  being  laid  in  the  fe- 
pulchre. 

Weever,  who  is  the  carlieft  of 
our'Englifh  writers  that  take  notice 
of  the'  before  mentioned  inftru- 
jnents,  ‘  De  cera  renoyanda,*  appears 
to  have  made  fome  inquiry  into 
the  'purpofe  for  which  they  were 
Sflued..  That  author,  fpeaking  of 
the  death  of  King  Edw'ard  the  Firft, 
fays — ‘  Such  ‘was  the  care' of  his  fuc- 
ceffbrs  to  keep  his  corpfe  from  cor¬ 
ruption,  that  the"  cere- cloth,  where¬ 
in  his  embalmed  body  was  inwrapt, 
was  often  renewed,  as  doth  appear 
upon  record.’ 

’  Mohf.  Rapin,  relying  on  the  fame 
authority  with  Weever,  afferts;  that 
the  body  of  King  Edward  the  Firft 
was  done  over  with  wax.  And  Mr 
Dart  fpeaks  of  it  nearly  in  the  words 
of  Weever,  wbofc  book  he  refers  to. 
t  In  the  year  1770,  our  worthy  and 
truly  irefpeCtable  member,  the  Hon. 
Daihes^  Barrington,  whofe  inceffant 
literary  purfuits  are  con fcfledly  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  emolument  as  well 
as  the  edification  of '  the  Public, 
ftated  to  the  fotiety  the  above  cir- 
eumftance's,  together  with  his  fen- 
timents  thereon.  At  the  fame  time^ 


he  expreffed  his  ardent  wi(hes,  that 
the  corpfe  of  Edward  the  Firft,  as 
entombed  in  the  collegiate  church 
of  St  Peter  at  Weftminfter,  might  be 
infpeCfed,  in  order  to  examine  the, 
ftate  of  prefervation  in  which  it 
then  was;  and  whether  any  remains 
of  the  compofition,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  ufed  to  prevent  its  decay,  were 
difcoverable.  His  zeal  for  obtaining 
fuch  infpeClion  did  not  however  reft 
fat^fied  with  having  barely  pro¬ 
pounded  his  wifhes  to  the  fociety. 
,He  frequently  applied  to  the  reve- 
^nd  Dr  John  Thomas,  the  Dean  of 

eft  mill 'ter,  by  means  of  his  leam- 
«*‘'F'^cicf’d^  Dr  Blair,  one  of  the  Pre- 
befvdaries  of  that  church,  for  leave 
to  open  the  royal  tomb. 

The  application,  extremely  deli¬ 
cate  in  itfelf,  was  received  by  the 
Dean  with  that  becoming  and  natu¬ 
ral  politenefs  which  renders  him  pe¬ 
culiarly  amiable  to  all  his  acquain¬ 
tance,  arid  attended  to  by  him  in  a 
manner  which  evinced  his  defire  to 
oblige,  fo  far  as  might  be  confiftent 
with  the  importance  of  the  favour 
afked,  and  a  ftridf  obfervance  of  the 
duty  of  his  immediate  ftation.  After 
having  maturely  confidered  the  re 
queft,  and  taken  every  imaginable 
precaution  for  preventing  any  injury 
being  done,  either  to  the  farcophagus, 
or  its  royal  contents,  the  Dean  fixed 
the  fecond  day  of  this  month  for  its 
being  opened ;  w’hich  w'as  according 
ly  done,  in  the  prefence  of  himfelf 
and  two  of  his  Prebendaries. 

The  tomb  of  King  Edward  the 
Firft,  built  in  the  form  of  an  altar- 
table,  ftands  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
north  fide  of  ^e  Confcflbr’s  cha 
pel,. and  at  the  Head  of  his  father 
King  Henry  the  Third’s  monument, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the 
flair- cafe  and  entrance,Teading  from 
the  ambulatory  into  the  chapel.  It 
is  in  length,  from  out  to  out,  nine 
feet  feven  inches';  in  height  from  the 
floor  of  the  chapel  to  the  upper  edg4 
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of  the  cover-ftone,  three  feet  feven 
inches  ;  and  is  compofcd  of  only  five 
flabs  of  Purbeck  marble,  each  of  them 
three  inches  in  thicknefs.  Two  of 
thefe  'flabs  form  the  fides,  two  the 
ends,  and  one  the  cover. 

This  tomb,  which  is  quite  plain, 
except  that  the  under  edge  of  the 
cover-ftone  is  chamfered,  or  floped 
oft  diagonally  towards  its  upper 
edge,  is  raifed  upon  a  bafement  of 
free-ftone,  which,  extending  every 
way  near  two  feet  beyond  the  tomb 
itfelf,  forms  an  afeent  to  it  of  two 
fteps  above  the  pavement  of  the  cha¬ 
pel.  Each  ot  thefe  fteps  is  fix  inches 
in  height.  On  the  fouth  fide,  and  at 
each  end,  it  ftands  open  to  the  cha¬ 
pel  :  But  on  the  north  fide  it  is  de¬ 
fended  from  the  ambulatory  by  a 
grating  of  ftrong  iron  work.  The 
fmaller  upright  bars  of  this  grating 
terminate,  at  the  height  of  five  feet, 
in  a  fleur  de  lis ;  and  the  two  ftan- 
dards,  or  end  bars,  finifli  in  a  fmall 
bufto  of  an  elderly  man  with  a  long 
vifage.  A  like  bufto  is  alfo  placed 
in  the  front  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
baldoquin,  or  canopy,  built  over  the 
tomb.  The  workmanlhip  of  each 
of  thefe  buftos  is  very  rude.  And 
yet  they  have  fo  much  the  refem- 
Llance  of  the  face  of  King  Edward 
the  Firft,  as  exhibited  on  his  coins, 
broad  feal,  and  ftatue  at  Caernar- 
von-caftlc,  that  there  is  not  much 
room  to  doubt  of  their  having  ori¬ 
ginally  been  intended  to  reprelent 
that  monarch.  . 

Theinlcription,  EDWARDvs  primvs 

SCOTORVM  MALLEVS  HIC  EST.  PAC- 
TVM  sERVA.  1308.  mentioned  by  fe- 
veral  hiftorians,  as  being  placed  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  tomb,  is  now 
greatly  defaced,  but  not  fo  much  as 
to  render  it  altogether  illegible.  ' 

The  form  of  the  letters  in  this  in- 
feription,  and  the  date  1308,  put,  as 
is  fuppofed^  by  miftakCi  inftead  of 


1307,  the  year  in  which  the  King 
died,  are  urged  as  reafons  for  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  infeription  was  not 
placed  on  the  tomb  until  many  years 
after  the  King’s  deceafe. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  the  letters  of  the  in¬ 
feription  placed  round  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  King  Edward  the  Confeflbr, 
which  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
^King  Henry  the  Third,  are  exadly 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  infeription  here 
fpoken  of,  thofe  of  both  inferiptions 
l^ing  manifeftly  Roman  capitals* 

On  opening  the  tomb,  the  cover- 
ftone  was  found  to  be  uncemented  to 
the  end  and  fide  flabs;  and  towards 
the  upper  edge  ot  the  latter  were 
obferved  fome  fmall  chafms,  or  holes, 
which  feemed  to  have  been  made  by 
the  infection  of  aiviron  crow,  or  fome 
fuch  inftrument,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  filled  up  with  fine  plaifter* 
The  joint  between  the  top  and  fides, 
although  made  extremely  clofe,  was 
alfo  drawn  with  the  fame  material*: 
As  foon  as  the  two  ends  of  the  co« 
ver-ftone  were  raifed  upon  three 
courles  of  blockings  prepared  for 
that  purpofe,  there  appeared  withia 
the  tomb  a  plain  coffin  of  Purbeck 
marble,  laid  on  a  bed  of  rubble- 
ftone,  which  had  been  built  up  to 
fuch  a  height  from  the  floor,  as  was 
neceflary  for  bringing  the  upper  fide 
of  the  coffin- lid  into  contad  with  the 
under  fide'  of  the  covering- ftone  of 
the  tomb.  This  coffin,  from  out  to 
out,  is  in  length  fix  feet  feven  inches, 
and  in  depth  one  foot  and  four  in¬ 
ches.  The  breadth,  at  the  fhoulders, 
is  two  feet  feven  inches ;  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  two  feet  three  inches;  and,  at 
the  feet,  one  foot  and  ten  inches* 
The  thicknefs  of  each  fide  of  this 
coffin,  as  alfo  that  of  its  lid,  which 
is  cut  out  of  a  block  of  Purbeck 
marble,  is  three  inches*  The  lid 
bath  not  ever  b^9a  cemeated  to  (lie 
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lides  of  the  coffin,  but  appealed  to* 
be  fo  clofely  and  neatly  fitted  to 
them,  that  fcarce  any  dull  could  pe¬ 
netrate  through  the  crevice.  The 
outfide  of  this  coffin  is  ftained  with  a 
yellowilh  paint,  or  vamifh ;  and  is 
much  fmoother  than  the  outfide  of 
the  tomb,'partly  owing  to  its  having 
been  lefs  cxpofed  to  (the  air,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  impofition  of 
the  vamilh.  On  lifting  up  the  lid, 
the  royal  corpfc  was  found  wrapped 
lip  within  a  large  fquare  mantle,  of 
ifrong,  coarfe,  and  thick  linen  cloth, 
diapered,  of  a*'  dull,  pale,  ycliowifh 
brown  colour,  and  waxed  on  its  un¬ 
der  fide. 

The  head  and  face  were  intircly 
covered  with  a  fudariura,  or  face- 
colth,  of  crimfon  farceuet,  the  fub- 
llance  whereof  was  fo  much  perilhcd, 
as  to  have  a  cobweb-like  feel  and  the 
appearance  of  fine  lint.  This  fu* 
darium  was  formed  into  three  folds. 


although  part  of  the  fiefh  appeared 
to  be  fomewhat  wafied. 

It  was  of  dark-brown,  or  choco¬ 
late  colour,  approaching  to  black  ^ 
and  fo  were  the  hands  and  fingers. 
The  chin  and  lips  were  entire,  but 
without  any  beard ;  and  a  finking  or 
dip,  between  the  chin  and  under  lip, 
was  very  confpicuous.  Both  the  lips 
were  prominent;  the  nofc  (hort,  as 
if  (hrunk;  but  the  apertures  of  the 
noftrils  were  vifible.  There  was  an 
iinufual  fall,  or  cavity,  on  that  part 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  which  fe- 
parates  the  orbits  of  the  eyes ;  and 
fome  globular  fubftance,  poffibly  the 
flcfhy  part  of  the  eye-balls,  was  move-’ 
able  in  their  fockets  under  the  inve- 
lope.  Below  the  chin  and  under 
jaw  was  lodged  a  quantity  of  black 
duft,  w^hich  had  [neither  fmell  nor 
-coherence;  but  whether  the  fame 
had  been  fiefh,  or  fpices,  could  not 
be  afeertained. 


probably  in  imitation  of  the  napkin 
wherewith  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have 
wiped  his  face  when  led  to  his  cni- 
ci^ion,  and  which,  the  Romiih 
Church  pofitively  aflures  us,  confid¬ 
ed  of  the  like  number  of  folds,  on 
each  of  which  the  rcfemblance  of  his 
countenance  was  then  indantly  im- 
prefied. 

When  the  folds-  of  the  external 
wrapper  were  thrown  back,  and  the 
fodarium  removed,  the  corpfe  W’as 
difeovered  richly  habited,  adorned 
with  enfigns  of  royalty,  and  almoil 
intirc,  notwithftanding  the  length  of 
time  that  it  had  been  entombed. 

Its  innermoft  covering  feemed  to 
have  a  very  fine  linen  cerecloth,  d refi¬ 
ll  clofe  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
and  fuperinduced  with  fiich  accu¬ 
racy  and  exadhiefs,  that  the  fingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  the  hands  had 
each  of  them  a  feparate  and  didindt 
invelope  of  that  material.  The  face, 
'  wKich  had  a  fimilar  coverbg  clofely 
fitted  thereto,  retained  iu  exadt  form, 


One  of  the  joints  of  the  middle 
finger  of  the  right  hand  was  loofe  ; 
but  thofe  of  the  left  hand  were  quite 
perfedl. 

Next  upon  the  before  mentioned 
cerecloth  was  ,a  dalmatic,  or  tunic, 
of  red  filk  damalk;  upon  which  lay 
a  dole  of  thick  white  tifiue,  about 
three  inches  in  breadth,  eroded  over 
the  bread,  and  extending  on  each 
fide  downwards,  nearly  as  low  as  the 
wrid,  where  both  ends  W'cre  brought 
to  crofs  each  otiier.  On  this  dole 
were  placed,  at  about  the  didance  of 
fix  inches  from  each  other,  quatre 
foils,  of  philligree-work,  in  metal  gilt 
with  gold,  elegantly  chafed  in  figure, 
and  ornamented  with  five  pieces  of 
^beautiful  tranfparcnt  glafs,  or  pade, 
fome  cut,  and  others  rough,  fet  in 
raifed  fp^Cs.  The  larged  of  thefc 
pieces  is  in  die  center  of  the  quatrefoil ; 
and  each,  of  the  other  four  is  fixed 
near  to  the  angle:  So.  that  all  of 
.^em  together  form  the  figure  of  a 
quincuQXi  Thefe  faife  dones  differ 
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in  colour.  Some  arc  ruby ;  others  a  loofc  over  the  lower  parts  of  the 
deep  amethyil:  Some  again  are  fa-  tunic,  thighs,  legs,  and  feet^  and  is ' 
phir;  others  white  ;  and  fome  (ky*  tucked  down  behind  the  foks  of  the 
blue.  latter.  There  did  not  remain  any 

The  intervals  between  the  quatre-  appearance  of  gloves ;  but  on  the 
foils  on  the  ftole  are  powdered  with  back  of  each  hand,  and  Juft  below 
an  immenfe  quantity  oi  very  fmall  .  the  knuckle  of  the  middle  finger, 
while  beads,  relembling  pearls  drilled,  lies  a  quatrefoil,  of  the  fame  metal 
and  tacked  down  very  near  each  other,  as  thole  on  the  ftole,  and  like  them 
(o  as  to  compofe  an  embroidery  of  ornamented  with  five  pieces  of  tranf-  ' 
moll  elegant  form,  and  not  much  parent  pafte;  with  this  difference. 
Unlike  that  which  is^commonly  cal-  however,  that  the  center  piece  in 
led  the  True-lover’s  Knot.  Thcfe  each  quatrefoil  is  larger,  and  feem* 
beads,  or  pearls,  are  alfo  of  the  fame  ingly  of  a  more  beautiful  blue,  than 
fize,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  largeft  thofc  on  any  of  the  quatrefoils  on  the 
pin’s  head.  They  are  of  a  Ihining,  ftole. 

fdver-white  hue;  but  not  fo  pellucid  Between  the  two  fore-fingers  and 
as  necklace-beads  and  mock-pearls  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  the 
ulually  are.  holds  a  feeptre  with  the  crols 

Over  thefe  habits  is  the  royal  made  of  copper  gilt.  This  feeptre  is 
mantle,  or  pall,  of  rich  crimfon  fat-  two  feet  fix  inches  inlength,  and  of  a,' 
tin,  fallened  on  the  left  (boulder  with  moll  elegant  workmanihip.  Its  upper 
a  magnificent  fibula  of  metal  gilt  part  extends  unto,  and  reds  on,  the 
with  gold,  and  compofed  of  two  King’s  right  (boulder, 
joints  pinned  together  by  a  move-  Between  the  two  fore-fingers  and 
able  acus,  and  refembling  a  crofs  the  thumb  of  his  left  hand,  he  holds 
garnet  hinge.  This  *  fibula’  is  four  the  rod  or  feeptre  with  the  dove, 
inches  in  length,  richly  chafed,  and  which,  palling  over  his  left  Ihoulder, 
ornamented  with  four  pieces  of  red,  reaches  up  as  high  as  his  ear.  This 
and  four  of  blue  tranfparent  pafte,  rod  is  five  feet  and  half  an  inch  in 
fimilar  to  thofe  on  the  quatrefoils,  length.  The  ftalk  is  divided  into 
and  twenty- two  beads,  or  mock-  two  equal  parts  by  a  knob  or  fillet, 
pearls.  Each  of  thefe  paftes  and  and  at  its  bottom  b  a  flat  ferule, 
mock-pearls  is  fet  in  a  raifed  and  The  top  of  the  ftalk  terminates  In 
chafed  focket.  The  head  of  the  three  bouquets,  or  tires  of  oak-leaves, 

«  acus’  is  formed  by  a  long  piece  of  of  green  enamel,  in  alto  relievo,  each 
uncut  tranfparent  blue  pafte,  lhaped  bouquet  diminifhing  in  breadth  as 
like  an  acorn,  and  fixed  in  a  chafed  they  approach  towards  the  fummic  ‘ 
focket.  ^  of  the  feeptre,  whereon  (lands  a  ball. 

The  lower  joint  of  this  ‘  fibula*  or  mound,  furmounted  by  the  figure 
appears  to  be  conneded  with  the  of  a  dove,  with  its  wings  clofed,  and 
ftole,  as  well  as  witii  the  chlamys ;  made  of  white  enamel, 
fo  that  the  upper  part  of  each  of  the  On  the  head  of  the  corpfc,  which 
t  lappets  or  ftraps  of  the  ftole,  being  lies  within  a  recefs  hollowed  out  of 
thereby  brought  nearly  into  contact  the  (lone-coffin,  and  properly  ihaped 
with  the  edge  of  the  royal  mantle,  for  its  reception,  is  an  open  crown,  or 
thofe  ftraps  form,  in  appearance,  a  fillet  of  tin,  or  latfen,  charged  oa  ‘ 
guard  or  border  thereto.  its  upper  edge  - with  quatrefoils,  and 

The  corpfe,  from  the  waiftdown-  gilt  with  but  evidently  of 

■ward,  is  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  ^or  workin^nfliip/ in  all  • 

rich  figured  cloth  ot  gold,  which  lies  to  that  of  the  feeptre  and  quatrefbilst 
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The  fhape  and  form  of  the  crown, 
fceptre,  and  fibula,  and  the  manner 
in  v.*hich  the  latter  is  fixed  to  the 
mantle,  or  chlamys,  exactly  corre- 
ipond  with  the  reprefentation  of 
^ofe  on  the  broad  feal  of  that  King, 
as  exhibited  by  Sandiford,  in  his  Gc- 
nealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  and 
Queens  in  England. 

On  a  careful  infpe^on  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands,  no  ring  could 
he  difcovered.  However,  as  it  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofed  that  the  corpfe  was 
depofited  without  that  ufual  atten¬ 
dant  enfign  of  royalty,  we  may  with 
great  probability  conjecture,  that,  on 
the  fhrinking  of  the  fingers,  which 
mufi  have  been  the  confequence  of 
length  of  time,  and  the  operation  of 
the!  antifeptics  applied  to  them,  the 
royal  ring  had  flipped  off  from  the 
finger^  and  buried  it  in  fome  part  of 
the  robes,  none  of  which  were  dif-  < 
turbed,  in' order  to  fearch  for  it. 

The  feet,  with  their  toes,  foies, 
and  heels,  feemed  to  be  perfectly  in- 
tire;  but,  whether  they  have  fandals 
on  them  or  not  is  uncertain,  as  the 
cloth  tucked  over  them  was  not  re¬ 
moved. 

On  meafuring  the  body  by  a  rod, 
graduated  into  inches,  divided  into 
ejuarters,  it  appeared  to  be  exactly  fix 
feet  and  two  inches  in  length.  So 
that  although  we  may,  with  fome 
degree  of  propriety,  adopt  the  ideas 
of  thofe  hiflorians  who  tell  us,  that 
the  King  was  taller  than  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  men :  yet  we  can  no  longer 
credit  thofe  who  affert,  that  he  was 
taller  by  the  head .  than  any  other 
man  of  his  time.  How  far  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Long  Shanks,  ufually 

f  iven  to  him,  was  properly  applica- 
le,  cannot  be  afcertained,  fince  the 
length  of  the  tibiae  could  not  be  tru¬ 
ly  meafured,  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  femora,  without  remo¬ 
ving  the  veftments,  and  thereby  incur¬ 
ring  a  rifqoe  of  doipg  injury  to  the 

OOK^i 


It  hath  been  conjeClured,  that  hd. 
obtained  the  nick.name  of  Long 
Skanks,  from  a  manifefi  difpropor- 
tion  in  the  length  of  his  thighs  and 
legs  to  that  of  his  body.  But,  on 
infpeClion  of  the  corpfe,  fo  far  as 
could  be  done  without  removing  the 
robes,  no  fuch  difproportion  was  ob- 
fervable.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we 
may  not  deviate  from  truth,  ftiould 
w-c  fuppofe,  with  Mr  Sandiford,  that 
fuch  appellation  was  given  to  him 
on  account  of  the  height  of  his  fta- 
ture,  and  not  from  any  extravagant 
length  either  of  his  thighs  or  legs. 

There  is  Hill  preferved,  in  Weft- 
minftcr-abbey,  among  the  figures 
that  corapofe  what  is  called  the  Rag¬ 
ged  Regiment,  the  effigy,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuflom  of  ancient 
times,  lay  upon  Edward  the  Firft’s 
coffin,  during  the  funeral  proceffion 
and  exequies;  and  which  figure  in 
all  likelihood  w^as  afterwards  placed 
on  his  tomb,  and  there  continued  a 
confiderable  time :  For  Peter  Lang- 
toft,  who  did  not  furviye  that  Mo¬ 
narch  above  fix  years,  fpeaking  of 
his  death  and  burial,  fays : 

From  Waltham  befour-faid  to  Weft- 
ray  fler  thei  him  brought, 
Befldes  his  fadre  he  is  laid  in  a  tomb 
well  wrought. 

Of  marble  is  the  ftone,  and  putreid 
there  he  lies. 

The  length  of  the  legs  in  this  fi¬ 
gure,  meafuring  from  the  foie  of  the 
foot  to  the  cape  of  his  knee,  is  twen¬ 
ty-one  inches  and  an  half ;  and  the 
height  of  the  whole  figure  fix  feet 
five  inches  and  an  half.  No  pofitive 
conclufion,  however,  can  be '  fairly 
drawn  from  thence,  as  to  what  was 
the  exa^  ftature  of  King  Edward 
the  Firft,  or  as  to  the  proportion 
which  the  length  of  his  legs  bore  to 
that  of  the  whole  or^  any  particular 
part  of  his  body;  becaufe  ^is  figure 
was  certainly  made  taller  than  the 
real  ftature  of  the  Kiugi  as  is 
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dent ,  not  only  from  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  mcafurc  taken*  of  the  royal 
corpfe,  but  from  the  cavity  of  the 
ftone  coffin,  which  is  not  capable  of 
receiving  a  body  fix  feet  five  inches 
in  length.  Probably,  the  figure- 
maker,  according  the  praflice  of 
thofe  times,  applying  his  attention 
principally  to  the  making  a  perfect 
refemblance  of  the  features  and  vi- 
fage  of  the  defundl,  neglected  to  mo¬ 
del  and  form  the  figure  to  the  exa<ft 
and  real  height  of  Edward’s  ftature. 

The  apparelling  the  corpfe  of  this 
monarch  in  his  royal  vefiments,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  enfigns  of  rega¬ 
lity,  as  before  defcribed,  is  not,  on 
any  account,  to  be  confidered  as  a  pe¬ 
culiar  mark  of  refpedt  paid  to  him 
in  contradilVinftion  to  preceeding 
Kings,  but  as  being  done  merely  in 
conformity  to  ufual  and  ancient  cu- 
ftom.  . 

He  was,  on  this  occafion,  habited 
f  more  regio,’  i.  e.  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  that  the  corpfes  of  all  other  Kings 
his  predecelTors  had  been  drefied,  in 
order  to  tlieir  fepulture:  And  fimi- 
Jar,  except  in  fomc  few  particulars 
only,  to  a  mode  or  regulation  efta- 
bliflied  by  authority,  *  De  exequiis 
regal ibus.*  A  copy  of  this  regula¬ 
tion  is  entered  in  the  Liber  Regalis, 
immediately  after  the  formulary  for 
the  coronation  of  our  Engiilh  mo- 
narchs. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that, 
previous  to  the  removal  of  the  top- 
ftone  of  King  Edward’s  tomb,  the 
Dean  of  Weftminfter,  who  was 
prefent  from  the  opening  to  the 
ffiutting  it  up,  had  taken  every 
poffiLie  precaution  that  no  *  damage 
might  be  done  either  to  the  royal 
body,  or  its  farepphagus.  The  like 
vigilance  was  obferved  by  him,  du 
ring  the  time  the  cofiSn  continued  o- 
pen :  So  tha^tfae  corpfe  did  not  rc- 
j:eive  the  leaft  violation  or  injury; 
^either  was  it  defpoiled  of  any  of  its 
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the  contrary,  all  things  were  fufiFerp 
ed  to,  remain  in  the' fame  condition, 
fituation,  and  place,  wherein  they 
were  found.  After  the  fpedlators 
had  taken  a  fufficient  view,  the  top 
of  the  coffin,  and  the  coverirg-ftonc 
of  the  tomb,  were  reftored  to  their 
proper  places,  and  fattened  down  by 
a  ttrong  cement  of  terrice,  before,  the 
Dean  retired  from  the  chapel. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Englifh  Nation^  nvith  thg 
Outlines  of  the  Je^uos  traced  on  the 
Back  Ground*'  By  the  Editor  of 
Chrysal,  in  the  ChardBer  of  a 
Chinefe  Philofopher, 

XT  was  a  remark  of  the  fage  Tait- 
fong,  that  nature,  to  prevent  con- 
fufioh  in  the  infinite  variety  of  her 
works,  has  not  only  dittinguittied 
every  fpecies,  but  alfo  every  indivi¬ 
dual  of  that  fpecies  from  each*  other, 
both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
worlds;  iniomuch,  that  there  are  not 
two  leaves  upon  a  tree  which  have 
not  a  mark  of  difference  between 
them ;  nor  any  two  among  the  num- 
bcrlefs  fons  of  men,  who  cannot  be 
as  certainly  known  from  each  other, 
as  from  any  other  animals  of  the  cre¬ 
ation. 

May  we  not  venture  to  extend  this 
reniark  ftill  farther,  and  fay,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  divifions 
of  the  world  are  alfo  dittinguittied 
by  a  peculiar  (hade  of  colour,  or 
turn  of  feature,  as  generical  marks 
by  which  their  aboriginal  countries 
may  be  known. 

Without  entering  into  an  examL 
nation  of  the  duty  of  keeping  up 
thefe  marks,  which  is  made  fo  effen- 
tial  a  part  of  the  religion  of.  fome 
countrili,  as  it  can  be  the  only  rea- 
fon  for  their  never  marrying  out  of 
their  own  tribes,  I  ttiall  only  fay, 
that,  from  the  firtt  -moment  the 
thought  ttruck  me,  I  have  taken  par- 
ticul^  picture  in  deyelpping  Uus 
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^IHndion ;  in  which  I  ^ink  I  have 
,  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  accuracy, 
that,  that  from  a  view  of  the  face,  I 
can  not  only  difeover  the  country, 
but,  what  is  much  more  difficult,  the 
feveral  countries,  from  which  a  man 
derives  his  defeent,  according  to  the 
various  intermiiturcs  of  his  progeni¬ 
tors.’ 

For  this  pnrpofe  I  frequently  go 
to  the  public-bourfe  of  this  com¬ 
mercial  city  •.  Where  «I  am  fare 
t>f  KBeeting  with  natives  of  every 
country  under  heaven ;  and,  while 
all  around  me  are  employed  in  over¬ 
reaching  each  other,  I  read  their  re- 
fpe^live  countries,  and  often  their 
very  thoughts  in  their  looks;  as  every 
country  has  a  way  of  thinking,  or 
bent  of  mind,  in  fome  particular  pe¬ 
culiar  to  itfelf;  fo  that,  from  the 
prevailing  feature  of  the  face,  I  can, 
without  much  danger  of  millake,  dif- 
cover  the  difpolition  of  the  heart. 

But,  if  fome  countries  endeavour 
to  proferve  thefr  diftin^ions,  there 
arc  others^  who  feem  to  b^  at  no  lefs 
pains  to  efface  them. 

What  was  the  aboriginal  fnade  of 
compltxion,  or  turn  of  feature  of  the 
natives  of  this  ifland,  I  have  not,  on 
the  mod  attentive  obfervation,  been 
able  to  difeover;  never  having  feen 
one  (imply  Englifh  face  among  tliem ; 
indeed  1  may  fay,  one  face,  in  which 
I  could  not  trace  the  feveral  colours 
and  features  of  almoft  every  coun¬ 
try  on  the  globe,  fo  manifold  have 
the  intermixtures  of  their  progenitors 
been ;  and  this  has  enabled  me  to  ac- 
count  for  fome  traits  in  their  nati¬ 
onal  charader,  which  have  hitherto 
baffied  the  fagacity  of  the  curious. 

From  the  combination  of  fo  many 
pecniiarities  of  fentimenc,  proceeds 
that  undehnable  turn  of  thought 
called  humour,  for  which  this  peo¬ 
ple  are 'more  remarkable  than  thofe 
of  any  other  couutryf  For  what, 
but  oddity  itfelf,  is  poffible  to  be  ex- 
peded  from  the  phlegm  of  Germany, 

*  JLoodon.' 


the  vivacity  of  France,  the  pride  of  J 
•  Spain,  the  fineffc  of  Italy,  the  cun-^  I 
ning  of  Scotland,  the  blunders  of  Ire-  I 
land,  &c.  &c.  all  jumbled  together  in  r 
one  heterogeneous  compound.  | 

From  a  like  combination  of  fea-  ^ 
tures  proceeds  alfo  their  being  the 
mod  beautiful  of  the  human  race,  as 
we  were  obliged  to  acknowledge,  ^ 
when  cudom  had  worn  off  the  dif*  ^ 
gud  which  drangenefs  naturally  I 
raifed  againd  them,  on  our  fird  ar-  | 
rival  at  Quang-tong.  A  parti-  ^ 
cular  people  may  excel  them  in  ? 
a  particular  feature ;  but,  in  the  af- 
femblage  of  the  whole,  they  arc  not 
to  be  equalled ;  for  variety  is  the  ef-  r 
fence  of  beauty.  I 

But  there  are  certain  limits  in 
all  things,  beyond  which,  if  the  1 
greated  advantage  is  pulhed,  it  will  f 
of  neceffity  change  its  nature.  | 

Much  as  the  Englilh  may  have  = 
gained  by  this  equivocal  generation, 
as  without  great  impropriety  it  may 
be  called,  I  think  I  may  fafely  fay,  ^ 
that,  if  theypurfuc  the  addition  they 
have  lately  begun  to  make  to  it,  by  ' 
mixing  with  Jews  and  negroes,  their  ^ 
progeny  will  not  much  longer  have 
reafon  to  value  themlelvcs  on  their 
beauty,  wit,  or  virtue. 

And  now,  that  I  have  mentioned 
the  Jews,  I  cannot  .forbear  obfer- 
ving  to  you,  that  they  at  prefeht  en¬ 
joy  more  advantages  in  this  country, 
than  they  ever  did  in  any  other, 
flnce  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
own  to  wander  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  ;  or  perhaps,  while  they 
were  in  it. 

Among  us,  as  they  will  not  fup- 
port  the  public  dock,  by  labouring 
to  fuppjy  as  much  as  they  Confume, 
their  Ibjourning  is  never  permitted 
to  be  long.  Wc  differ  hot  the’  ufe* 
lefs  drone  to  ferve  the  indudr  ions  bee* 
But  here,  contrary  to  all  principles 
of  gopd  policy,*  they  arc  fuffered  to 
fuck  the  marrow  out  of  tlie  bone,  to 
prey  ujpon  the  vitals  of  the  date, 
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"withoQt  contributmj^  either  to  the 
honour  or  aJvantage  of  it :  Nevrr 
bearing  arms  in  her  wa»*s,  never  til¬ 
ling  the  ground,  nor  entering  into 
commerce  on  rhofc  enlarged  princi* 
pies,  which  al  ne  make  it  of  nation¬ 
al  advantage ;  their  only  trade  being 
peddling;  their  only  traflBc  in  mo¬ 
ney,  by  their  ufurious  dealings  in 
which,  it  being  a  tundaniental  tenet 
of  their  religion  to  defraud  all  peo¬ 
ple,  and  particularly  thofc  among 
whom  they  live,  they  wlli  ere  long 
poifefs  themfelves  of  all  the  wealtii 
of  the  nation,  if  there  is  not  a  ftop 
put  to  them. 

The  diflPerence  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  people  here  at  pi  efent, 
and  that  which  they  have  met  in  for¬ 
mer  times,  affords  a  ftriking  proof  of 
the  advances*  of  civilization,  and  the 
benefits  arifing  from  it  to  lociety. 

1  have  read  in  a  book  of  the  beff 
authority,  that  a  king  of  this  coun¬ 
try  having  demanded  a  large  fum 
of  money  from  the  Jews,  according 
to  a  certain  rate  of  perfonal  taxa¬ 
tion,  one  of  them,  who  was  taxed 
very  high,  pleaded  inability;  but,  as 
he  was  known  to  be  very  rich,inUead 
of  liftening  to  his  plea,  the  king  or¬ 
dered  that  he  ihould  be  thrown  into 
prifon,  and  a  tooth  plucked  out  of 
his  head  every  day  till  he  compli¬ 
ed. 

The  (liff-necked  jew  flood  this  tor¬ 
ture  for  feven  days  lucceffively,  ra¬ 
ther  than  part  with  his  beloved 
wealth ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
his  refolution  failed  him,  and  he  paid 
the  tax,  with  the  additional  lots  of 
feven  of  his  grinders :  An  outrage 
which  would  not  have  been  offered 
to  an  individual  of  any  other  people; 
but  fo  violently  was  the  public  indig¬ 
nation  railed  againll  them  by  their 
nefarious  pra^ices  of  every  kind,  that 
the  nation  looked,  without  difplea- 
fure,  at  a  violation. of  their  lawsa- 
gainft  wretches,  whom  they  held  un- 
ivortliy  of  their ,  prote^ion. 
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But  though  the  advance  of  civi¬ 
lization,  as  I  obferved  before,  fccores 
them. from  fuff.Ting  fuen  outrages 
any  more,  and  the  bcnefi:cent  fpirit 
of  the  laws  fupports  every  perfon  in- 
difcriminately,  of  whatever  country 
or  religion,  in  the  enjoyment  of  li¬ 
berty  and  property,  the  general  fenfe 
of  the  nation,  an  irrefiflible  force 
when  once  put  in  aflion,  is  far  from 
being  favourable  to  them;  as  they 
lately  experienced  in  a  fingle  inflance, 
when  the  whole  body  or  the  legif- 
laturc  was  obliged  by  it  to  refeind 
their  own  a^l,  and  repeal  certain 
laws,  thought  too  advantageous  to 
them,  which  had  been  enaded,  from 
interefied  motives,  by  certain  per-  . 
fons  in  high  (laiion. 

Nor  do  they  feem  to  be  peffedly 
fafe  from  a  like  reverfe  ac  this  very 
time.  The  meafure  of  their  mifdo* 
ings  has  been  filled,  till  it  overflows 
the  brim ;  and  the  fame  general 
voice,  which  then  deprived  them  of 
a  legal  fetticmeht  in  the  country, 
may  again  be  railed  fo  loudly,  as  to 
drive  them  entirely  out  of  it.  It  is 
a  maxim  in  philolophy,  that  what 
has  been  may  be. 

% 

Hints  tff  Gentleman  of  landed  property^ 
by  Nathanial  Kent  of  Fulham. 

I.  Geveral  Remarks  for  the  ufe  of  Lani* 
holders. 

The  bed  advice  tvhich  can  be 
given  to  a  man  of  fortune  is,  to 
perfuade  him  to  carry  on  ail  im¬ 
provements,  which  are  out  of  the 
cohimon  way,  at  his  own  expencct 
There  are  but  few  tenants  capable 
of  finking  any  confiderable  fum  of 
money,  even  when  the  profped  of  a 
return  is  ever  lo  pfomifing ;  they 
can  much  better  afford  to  pay  an  in- 
creafe  of  rent,  equal  to  ten  per  cent. 
for  fuch  moTitj  as  the  lanulord  may 
lay  oqt  U|^  jiUbdicious  improve- 

Q  n 
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than  they  cani,  to  fink  a  lefs  ty,  without  putting  him  upon  af  foot*- 
Adequate  fum  in  ready  money.  But  ing  of  fome  certainty.  And' there- 
the  gentleman's  purfe,  and  the  far-  fore  Iand*owners  who  refufe  leafes*. 
roer’s  labour,  will  do  great  things,  in  fuch  cafes* as  this,  merely  becaufc 
.when 'the  contract  between  them  is  they  will  keep  their  tenants  in  a  ftatc 
ib  contrived  as  to  yield  them  inu^  of  fubmiOlon,  and  dependence,*  arc' 
tjal  benefit.  Avail  deal  of  hind  inexcufible  in  fuch  condudl;  becaufc 
might  be  more  than  doubled  in  va-  they  prefbr  a  fimple  gratifreation  to 
Ijc  by  draining:,  but  the  improve*  their  real  intereft,  and  to  the  more 
inent,*tkough  obvious  to  every  ob-  enlarged  notions 'of  contributing,  all 
ferver,.is  generally  neglected,  either  they  can,  to  the  advantage  and  pro- 
becaufe  the  tenant^s  term  in  the  pre-  fperity  of  their  country.  Even  i'nr 
imlfes  is  not  long  enough,,  to  reim-  the  Tingle  bufinefs  of  collecting  dif- 
burfe  him  the  expence,  oi*  clfe  for  ferenc  forts  of  manure  together,  it 
want  of  ready  money  to  difeharge  cannot  be  expcCt:d,  that  a  tenant 
It.  The  landlord,  in  this  cafe,  is  at  will  fhould  look  forward',  be- 
much  to  blame;  for,  let  the  caufe  be  yond  the  immediate  crop  which  he  U 
what  it  w’111,  he  may  apply  the  pro-  preparing  to  pot  into  the  ground: 
per  remedy.  If  he  chufe  to  lengthen.  There  is  an  infinite  field  for  iin- 
ihe  term,  the  tenant  w’Hl  generally  provement,  in  uumberlefs  other 
do  the  work;'  but,t  if  he  does  not  pomts,  which  alinofl  every  large  c- 
chufe  tb  grant  a*  farther  term,  he  Hate  admits  of ;  and  of  which  every 
ihould  at  lead  pay  the  cxpcncc  of  owner  may  avail  himfelf,  by  a  fpirit- 
ihc  improvement,  take  proper  intc-  ed  application  of  a  little  ready  mo- 
-Fcfl  for  his  money,  during  the  re-  ney.  The  mode  is  cerniinly  praCH- 
maiodcr  of  the  exilling  demife,  and  cable;  and-  promifing  in  its  effeCt ; 
then  he  would'  have  the  berefit  of  and  thofe  who  adopt  it,  will  fincf 
us  rtverlionary  value,  after  its  ex-  their  advantage  in  iL 
piration..  If  money  be  wanting  to 

the  landlord,  as  well  as  the  tenant,  2.  Improvement  of  Wafie  J^nd, 
it  may  he  w’orth  w.’iiJe  to  fell  a  part 

of  his  eftate,  to  improve  the  red.  THOSE  who  have  made  obferva- 
Next  to  draining;  claying,  marling,  tions  on  the  wealth  of  this  country,, 
and  chalking  dei'erve  liberal  enccu-  have  confidered  our  extenfive  forefls, 
ragement;  and  where  a  tenant  has  chafes,  and  commons,  as  one  of  the 
.fpiritto  fet  his  hand  to  thefe  capital  greatcll  refources  remaining  to  us; 
objects,  leafes  of  twenty-one.years^at  and  have  lamented,  that  . fuch  noble 
lead,  (hould  never  he  with*held  for,  tra^s  of  land  Ihould  be  fufFered  to 
where  they  arc,  the  owner  of  the  e-  lie  in  a  neglcfbcd,  unprofitable  date,, 
date  is  guilty  of  a  prefent  injury  while  lands  of  a  worfe  quality  arc 
to  the  public,  and  a  future  one  to  cidiiv^ed;  in  many  unhealthy  parts 
his  own  pod^ity.  Edates,  undoobt-  ef  America.  The  foreds,  and  chafes 
edly,  ought  to  be  let  for  their  real  alone,  would  be  x  ireafure,  under 
value;  Tlie  bad  ededs  are  equal,  proper  regulations;'  they  are  natu- 
whetber  they  be  under-let,  or  over*  rally  the  fined  fpots,  the  bed  nurfe- 
let ;  in  the  one  cafe,-  the  tenant  is  ries  this  country  adords  for  the  pro- 
frequmtly  negligent,  in  the  other,  duce  of  timber;  and,  if  Judicioudy 
he  is  difeouraged ;  but,  when  the  planted,  and  well  proteded,  would 
uiie  value  of  an  edate, is  known,  and  hereafter  fumifli  almod  a  fufficienc 
a  good  tenant  offers,  it  is  unreafon-  quantity  for  ail  the  purpofes  of  the 
^  *able  to  expedhim  to  riikhu  properi  navy;  hut  at  prefent,  there  are  fa* 
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<mia7  different  intereffs  fubfifting 
upon  them^thaty^  in  point  of  real  va¬ 
lue,  they  are  little  more  than  blanks 
•in  the  kingdom.  Time,  it  is  to  be 
,  hoped,  may  correft  thu  defe^,  and 
render  them  of  advanuge  to  focie- 
ty,  • 

Many  other  wade  lands  are  at'the 
difpofal  t>f  individuals,  and  thofe  1 
ihall  principally  consider ;  but  it  will 
not  be  amifs  to  examine,  firft,  the  ob« 
.jedions,  which  are  often  made  0- 
i;ainft  inclofures  of  this  fort. 

It  IS  obferved  by  the  advocates'for 
commons,  that  they  arc  of  great  ufc 
'to  the^poor.  That  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  »of  people  are  fupported,  by 
means  of  them,  than  would  be  with¬ 
out  them ;  and  that  a  vaft  number 
of  young  cattle  arc  lihewife  bred  up¬ 
on  them*  Thefe  obfcrvations  are 
vgeneraJly  made  by  well-meaning  peo¬ 
ple.;  and  there  is  fomcthing  very  hu¬ 
mane,  and  fpecious  in  their  conclu- 
flon.  But,  on  examination,  it  will 
appear,'  that  cottagers  who  live  at 
the  (ides  of  commons,  generally  ne¬ 
glect  the  advantage  they  have  before 
them.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  one 
out  of  (ix,  upon  an  average,  that 
keeps  even  a  cow^  and,  being  gene¬ 
rally  tenants,  and  feldom  owners, 

.  they  rent  thefe  iniferabie  habitations 
proportionally  high,  on  account  of 
their  (ituation.  it  •»$  the  owner, 
therefore,  and  not  the  occupier  of 
ihefo  cottages,  who,  in  fa^,  gets 
what  advantage  there  is  to  be  had. 
The  cottagers  tbeml'elves  are  not,  in 
any  ihape,  more  comfortable  than 
thofe  who  live  in  parilhes*  where 
there  are  no  commons  ;  becaufe,  if 
there  be  any  advantage  to  be  deri¬ 
ved  from  their  fituation,  they  do  not 
enjoy  it  without  paying  for  it.  But 
1  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
precarious  profits  of  a  common  fome- 
tlmes  difappoint  them ;  and  thatxon- 
(lant,  regular  .labour  is  a  better  fup- 
port;  at- lead  it  would  be,  provided 
.  gentlemen  of  fortune  .would  t^ke  the 
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laborious  poor  more  under  thelf  pro- 
tedion.  ' 

As  to  the  advantage  which  popula¬ 
tion  is  faid  to  receive,  it  bears  00 
proportion  to  what  it  would  do,  If 
thefe  commons  were  cultivated,  and 
dirpofed  into  proper  allotments.  -It 
may  be  adened,  that,  within  thir¬ 
ty  miles  of  London,  there  is  no  Jefs 
•than  300, coo  acres  of  wade^land. 
Thefe  hinds,  in  a  proper  ftate  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  allowing  fifty  acres  to  a  fa¬ 
mily,  one  with  another,  would  find 
employment  for,  at  lead,  four  thou- 
fand  families.  It  never  can  be  faid, 
with  truth, that  thefe  wades  fupport, 
in  themfclves,  without  other  help^ 
half  that  number  of  people  in  their 
prefent  date.  Bellies,  thefe  lands, 
w'hca  rultivated,  would  -not  only 
fupport  the  people  employed  on 
them,  but  would  be  exce^ingly  ufe- 
ful'in  the ‘fupport  of  others,  who  fol¬ 
low  different  employments. 

The  argument  made  ufe  of,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  -.advantage  of  *  raifing 
young  dock,  has  much  Icfs  founda- 
.tion  to  dand  upon.  Every  one  knows, 
rthat  all  commons  are  wholly  neglec¬ 
ted.  .No  draining,*  or  any  improve^ 
ment  upon  them,  is  ever  undertaken; 
fo  that  the  produce  is  very  trifling, 
compared  to  what  might  be  expec¬ 
ted  from  the  fame  foil,  if  it  were 
properly  managed.  Their  being  fed 
at  all  feafens,  is  another  difadvan- 
tage  which  commons  lie  under;  and 
as  neither  fuiiace-water,  or  fprings, 
arc  ever  led  ofT,  they  frequently  oc- 
cafion  the  rot,  and  other  didempers 
in  cattle ;  and  often  dedroy  as  ma¬ 
ny  as  they  fupport. 

May  parithes  pofjefs  a  right  of 
common  lipon  a  thoufand  acres; 
which,  if  cultivated,  would  be  worth 
from  L.  500  to  L.  1000  a  year.  In 
thefe,  the  poor  rates  are,  generally, 
higher,  than  where  there  is  no  com¬ 
mon  at  ail.  To  account  for  this,  it 
is  replied,  that  there  is  a  greater 
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number  of  inhabitants,  than  there  is 
in  a  parifh,  of  equal  tize,  where  there 
is' no  common.  Very  true;  there 
may  be*more  inhabitants,  in  proper 
tlon  to  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
land,  in  the  one  pariih,  than  in  the 
other;  but  ii  the.pariih  which  has 
the  common,  were  all  cultivated,  as 
well  as  the  other,  the  poor  would 
find  fuller  employment;  and  as  the 
proportion  of  profitable  land  would 
be  greater^  the  rates,  of  couile, 
woxiid  be  eafed;  for,  admitting  that 
there  would  i>e  as  much  paid  as 
before,  there  would  be  a  •  greater 
quantity  of  land  to  fumilh  the  fup- 
ply;  and,  in  this  point  of  view, 
•landed  property  woula  be  better  en¬ 
abled  to  lupport.  its  poor,  where 
commons  are  inclofed,  chan  where 
thofe  commons  remain  unimpro¬ 
ved.. 

It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  .two- 
thirds  of  all  the  commons  in  England 
will  admit  of  improvement.  Many 
parts,  by  judicious  draining,  would 
make  good  pafiure  land,  and  dairy 
farms,  which  would  be  very  ufefuJ, 
and  profitable,  and  are  every  where 
wanted. .  Other  parts,  which  now 
produce  furze,  would  bear  good 
corn.  Eyen  a  great  deal  of  heath- 
ground  would  produce  turnips,  light 
prain,and  artificial  graffes  ;  efpecial- 
ly  where  clay,  marie,  or  chalk  can  be 
obtained.  In  Norfolk,  vaft  tradls  of 
this  land  have  been  improved,  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  landlord,  and 
tenant,  and  to  the  gre?t  benefit  of 
the  country. 

j.  TJ:c  advantage  of  fipiall  Farms, 

1  fliall  venture  to  defcrlbc  the 
fizes  of  farms  which  1  think  would 
be  mod  conducive  to  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  benefit.  And  in  doing  this,  1 
wi(h  to  avoid  an  extreme;  for  though 
a  reduction  be  efientially  ncccflai  y, 
it  ought  not  to  be  made  upon  too 
low  a  fcale ;  bccaufe  1  am  convinced. 


that’ the  nature  of  our  foil' will  not 
admit  lof  that  .univerfal.  plan,  «Qf 
farms  ib  low  as  twinry.  or  thirty 
acres,'which  fuSfids  in^Flaiiders.  For 
though  -  it  be  our  intered  to  imitate 
them,  I  wifh  not  to  copy  them  exad* 
ly.  It  is  undoubtedly  proper,  and 
beneficial  -to  a  country,'  that  farms 
ihould  vary  in  their  fize,}as  much  as 
pn^le;  but,  in  my  opinion,’ which  I 
•deliver  with  delerence,  the  higheft 
ought  not  to  exceed  a  hundred  and 
fixty  pounds  a  year  But  though 
there  ihould  be  fome  of  tbefe,  to 
promote  emulation,  to  reward  par¬ 
ticularly  indudrious  men,  and  to 
cii'ploy  a  middling  capital ;  yet  their 
number  fhould  be  inconiiderable,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  finallcr 
ones.  As  1  have  mentioned  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  pounds  as  the  yearly 
value  of  the  highed  farms,  i  think 
right  that  none  fhould  be  under  thir- 
ty  pounds;  and  that  from  thirty  to 
fo  irlcore,  the  number  oug^t  to  be 
much  greater  than  of  the  larged 
fori ;  to  enable  indudrious  fervancs, 
w'bo  have  faved  their  w'agcs,  or  whofe 
good  condu^l  entitles  them  to  cre¬ 
dit,  to  edabliih  themfelves,  ofteucr 
than  they  do,  in  bufinefs ;  and  like- 
wife  to  afford  fettlements,  for  the 
children  of  greater  farmers  to  begin 
the  world  with.  Farms,  varied  in 
their  fize,  between  thelc  lines,  would 
have  <  an  excellent  ede^,  as  they 
would  play  into  each  other’s  hands, 
more  than  they  now  do ;  for  they 
would  have,  almod  every  one,  fome- 
what  of  a  different  objeft  in  view. 
Many  of  the  fmallcd  farms  would 
breed  caiile  to  more  advantage,  than 
they  could  fat  them  ;  and  others 
would  fat  them  with  more  conveni¬ 
ence,  than  they  could,  breed  them. 

Upon  an  efiate  of  LJ  looo  a  year, 
1  wilhi  to  fee  fpmething  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  proportion:  one  farm  of  L.  l6o, 
one  of  L.  120,  one  of  L.  loo,  two  of 
L.  8o,  two  of  L.  6o,  two  of  L.  50,  three 
of  L.  40, and  four  of  L.  30  each.  This 
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would  be  (ixteen'fanns,  upon  a  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year,  and  would  be 
a  profitable  ditifidn  to  an  owner, 
and  to  the  'public.  But,  in  (lead  of 
this,  the  generality  of  large  eftates 
do  not  fupport  above  a  third  part  bf 
thcfc  families.  '  And  I  will  venture 
to  alTert,  that  the  poor  rates  will  he 
much  higher  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former  mode*  of  aHotrnent;  becaufe 
a  ^eat  many  families,  which  would 
get  a  decent  livelihood  upon  the 
farms  of  L.  30,  L.  40,  and  L.  50  a 
year,  come  to  the  parilh,  when  they 
ate  deprived  of  this  method  of  fup- 
porting  themfelves. 

If  large  edates  were  divided,  in  a 
manner  Ibmewhat  (imilar  to  the  pre- 
ceeding  plan,  it  would  be  a  means  of 
cruihing  another  real  grievance 
which  at  prefent  iubliftb,  viz.  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  price  put  upon  land,  by  the 
owners  bf  fmail  edates.  A  great 
farmer  'often  lets  a  fmail  bargain, 
which  he  has  picked  up,  in  the  fame 
parilh  where  he  rents  a  large  edate 
himielf,  at  the  proportion  of  one 
third  more  than  what  he  gives  his 
owm  landlord.  If  thefe  little  places 
were  in  greater  plenty,  and  let  by 
gentlemen  of  fortune  at  only  1 9  or  20 
per  cent,  more  than  their  large  farms, 
the  more  inconfiderable  owners  of 
edates  would  not  be  able  to  obtain 
^  their  prefent  exorbitant  terms ;  but, 
while  thofe  places  are  fo  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  people  who  are  in  abfolute  want 
of  them,  mud  give  w  hatever  is  afked 
for  them;  and  the  .rent  is  often  fo 
*  high,  that  indudry  itfelf  cannot  get 
a  livelihood  upon  them. 

A  Method  for  difeovering  Canine 
Madness* 

WHEN  a  perfon  has  been 
bit  by  a  dog  that  is  appre¬ 
hended  to  be  mad,  it  commonly  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  dog  is  killed  before  one 
IS  aflured  of  his  condition,  and  the 


perfon  bit  continues  in  a  cruel  un« 
certainty.  M.  Petit j  an  eminent 
Surgeon  in  France,  has  difeovered 
an  expedient  for  putting  an  end  to 
this  uneadnefs.  He  rubs  the  throat, 
the  teeth,  and  the  gums,  of  the  dead 
dog,  with  a  piece  of  meat  that  has 
been  drefled,  taking  care  that  thefe 
be  no  blood  to  (lain  it ;  and  then  of¬ 
fers  it  to  a  living  dog :  If  he  fefufo 
it  with  crying  and  howling,  the  dead 
dog  was  certainly  mad:  But," if  the 
victuals  have  been  well  received  ^d 
eaten,  there  is  nothing  to  fear. 

A  Letter  *  from  Lord  Bolinghroke  to  the 
Bijhop  of  Rochefter^  on  his  removal 
Jrom  o^e  on  the  'acceffion  of  George 
the  tirji^ 

‘  My  Lord,  l7i4-‘ 

be  removed,  wras  neither 
/  M  matter  of  furprife  nor  of  con¬ 
cern  to  me.  But  the  manner  of  m'y 
removal  (hocked  me  for  at  lead  two 
minutes. 

*  It  is  not  fit  that  I  (hould  be  in 
town  without  wailing  on  the  King 
when  he  arrives;  and  it  is  leis 
proper  that  I  (hould  wait  on  him, 
after  what  has  pa/Ted,  till,  by  my 
friends,  fome  eclaircijfement  has  been 
had  with  him.  1  have  writ  to  the 
King,  and  I  have  fpoke  with  Mon- 
fieur  Bothmar;  and  both,  I  hope,  in 
a  way  becoming  me.  On  Sunday 
morning  I  go  home,  from  whence  1 
(hall  return,  as  I  receive  advices  froth 
hence. 

‘  The  fatisfaflion  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  converfing  with  your  Lord- 
(hip  are  fo  ^reat,  that  I  fhal!  certain¬ 
ly  make  u(e  of  the  opportunity  of 
leeing  you,  which  you  are  fo  kind  as 
to  afford  me.  About  eightto*morrow, 
in  the  evening,  I  will  not  fail  to  bo 
at  the  Deanry. 

*  MaePherfon’s  CoUedion  of  original  pipers. 
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Marmr^  Norfoldayi*  ^  • 


*  I  .cannot  conclude  this  letter 
:without  afluring  you,  that  I  am  not 
in  the  lead  mticnidated  from  auy  con- 
iideration  of  .the  Whig  malice  and 
power. But  the  grief  of  mj  foul  k 
this;  I  fee  plainly  that  the  Toryi 
party  is  gone.  Thcfe  who  broke 
from  us  formerly,  continue  dill  to 
ad  and  ijpeak  oh  the  fame  principles, 
and  widh  the .  fame  padions.  Num-. 
bers  are  dill  left,  and  thofe  num¬ 
bers  will  be  increafed  by  fuch  as 
baye  not  their  expedations  anfwer* 


ed.‘  But,  where  are  the  men*  cf  bn- 
fmefs,  that  will  Jive  and  draw  toge¬ 
ther?.  You,  my  Lord,  know  my 
thoughts,  as  well  as  you  know  your 
own.  Nothing  ihall  tempt  or  fright 
me  from  the  purfult  cf  what  1  know 
is  right  for  the  church  and. nation. 
But  me  meali^es  of  the  purditt  mud, 
I  fc;ir,  be  altered.  Till  to-morrow, 
my  Lord,  adieu.  I  am.  now,  then, 
and  ever,  your  mod  faithful  obliged 
fervant, 

Boling  BjiOKiU'' 


armor  Norfolcienfe^fMppoJtd  to  he  Written  hy  the  Author  of  the  Rambler  '^, 


F  O  $  T'-G  E  NJ  T  1  t. 

►  I 

Com  Lapidem  haiir,  magni 
luntc  jacft  locoia  Sugni 
Vd  Pede  £quns  Uoget, 

Vel  Arator  Voincre  Iranget, 
ScDlict  argra  Metus, 

£ffuodec  Patria  Flatus, 

Uttoraque  ut  Fhi^, 

Refonabunt  Oppida  Luda : 

Nam  fceconda  robri 
Gerpeot  per  Pritra  Colobrl, 
Gramioa  TaOantes, 

Floret  Frudulque  vorantes. 
Omnia  foedantes, 

'Vitiantes,  et  fpoHantes ; 
Qinnquam  baud  pugnaces, 

Ibonc  per  coo^ta  minaccs, 

Twes  abfque  'Fimore, 

Ft  piagues  abfqne  llabore. 
fiorrida  dementes 
ftapict  Difeordta  Genies, 

Plorima  tunc  Leges 
Mutabit,  plurima  Reges 
Natio,  conrerCi 

la  Rabiem  tone  contremet  Ur  fa 
Cynthia,  iui\c  laris 
Fk>rebanc  Lilia  Pratis, 

Kec  fremerc  audebit 
Leo,  fed  viobre  timebit. 

Omnia  conibetas 
Popolari  Rafeua  Ictus. 

Ante  Ocuk>s  Nat  os. 

Calceatos  et  Cruciatot 
Jam  feret  ignavus, 

Vetkaque  libidine  pravut. 

£ii  quoque  quod  minim. 

Quod  dicas  deniqoe  dirum, ' 
Sanguinero  Equut  fugit, 

Neque  Belloa  vifla  remogit. 


•T  O  POSTERITY. 

Wbenr'ar  this  (lone,  now  hid  beneath  the  lake. 
The  horfe  fball  cram  pie,  or  the  plough  (haU 
.  break, 

Then,.0  my  country  1  (halt  thoa  groan  diOred 
'  Grief  fwell  thine  eyes,  and  terror  chill  they 
bread. 

Thy  dreet I  with  violence  of  woe  ihall  (bund. 
Loud  as  thehillows  hording  on  the  ground. 
Then  through  thy  fields  (hall  fcarlcc  reptiles. 

And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  fwarms  the  peacetul  vale  lhail 
fright, 

Still  fierce  to  threaten,  dill  afridd  -to  fight ; 
The  teeming  year*s  whole  product  (ball  devour, 
Infatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  .crop  the  flowV  : 
Shall  glutton  no  live  indudrioui  peaiants  fpoi), 
Rob  withemt  fear,  and  fauen  uitbont  toil. 
Then  o*cr  the  woeld  (hall  Difeord  lircteh  her 
wings. 

Kings  change  their  laws,  and  kingdonns 
change  their  kings. 

The  bear  enrag'd  th*  atf  righted  moon  (ball  dread 
The  lilies  o'er  thevales  triumphant  fpread^  ‘ 
Nor  /ball«thc  lion,  wont  of  old  to 'reign 
Defpotic  o'er  the  defolated  plain. 

Henceforth  th*  inviolable  bloom  invade. 

Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  flow'ry  glade  ; 
iHis  tortur'd  ions  (ball  die  before  his  face. 
While  he  lies  melting  in  a  lewd  embrace ; 
And,  yet  more  drangc !  his  veins  a  horfe  (halt 
drain,  ^ 

Nor  (hall  the  paifive  coward  once  complaiq. 


*  A  fatire  againft  the  Houie  of  Hanover,  and  particularly  George  XL 
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iStrifturcs  on  Gardening!  and  the  Mo^ 

*  dern  Tafle  in  Building* 

ARDENING,fa7sLordKamcs, 
V jr  was  at  firft  an  ufeful  art,  but 
Eden  was  calculated  for  pleafure, 
and  a  life  of  labour  fucceeded  not 
till  after  the  fall. 

I  •  In  modern  language,  the  garden^ 

I  of  Alcinous  might  be  but  a  kitchen 
j  garden ;  yet,  as  Euftathius  obfervcs, 
t  ornaments  were  fought  for  even  there^ 
^  however  unfuccefsfully,  unlefs  we 
I'uppofc  the  defcriptiou  given  by 
1  Homer  to  l>c  wholly  poetical,  and 

Inaade  at  the  pleafure  of  the  painter, 
like  the  little  iOand  of  Phxacia.  It 
would  not  be  of  much  importance 
to  inquire  whether  the  gardens  of 
Babylon  were  brought  into  ufc  by  Se- 
miramis,  Synis,  or  Belus ;  we  find 
in  general,  that  they  were  terraces 
I  one  above  the  other,  carried  up  to 
^  I  the  height  of  the  wall  of  the  city, 

,  t  and  planted  with  ftately  trees,  in 
i  imitation  of  the  banging  woods 
I  which  Amyite  had  been  accufiomed 
I  to  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Me- 
I  dia.  As  the  gardens  of  Solomon 
i  were  chiefly  calculated  for  magnifi* 
,  R  cence,  and  thofe  of  the  Hefperides 
:  i  j  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
I,  I  ’  fruit  only,  I  fhall  venture  to  iuppofir 
I"  the  dawn  of  taftc  to  rife  with  the  old 
T  p  Bard  in  his  defcriptiou  of  Calypfp’s 
'4  bower; 

iS  if 

id  f  21  Tarious  fylvan 

,  r.  Arcne 

Ij  Appear’d  around,  and  groves  of  li- 
S  green ; 

g  Poplars  and  elders  ever  quiv’ring 
1  played, 

p  And  nodding  cyprefs  form’d  a  fra» 
grant  (hade. 

alt  limped  fountains  from  the*) 

a  clifts  diflill,  I 

^  BAnd  every  fountain  pours  a  fevcral  ! 
I  rill,  f 

gla  Mazy  windings  wand’ring  down  • 
E  the  hilJ.  j 


Where  bloomy  meads  with  vivid 
green  were  crown’d,  ^ 

And  glowing  violets  threw  odoursr 
round; 

A  icene, 'where,  if  a  God  (bould'caft' 
his  fight, 

A  God  might  gaze,  and  wonder 
with  delight. 

It  is  not  improbable  bnt  that  the 
mofi  refined  pleafures  of  mvention* 
defeeuded  earlier  Into  lower  Afia 
from  Damafeus  and  Aflyria ;  but,  as 
thefe  nations  abounded  not  with. 
Heroes,,  the  Poets  make  little  or  no 
mention  of  them.  It  has  been '  fup* 
pofed  that  Epicurus  was  the  firft  ■ 
that  introduced  gardens  into  Greece 
but  Pliny  aflures  us  he  was  only  the 
firft  who  had  a  garden  within  the 
city  of  Athens ;  whereas,  before  his 
tiincr  they  were  without  the  walls,, 
like  the  Horti  Suburban!  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  In  fueh  retreats  this  great 
philoTopher  gave  the  moft  {hining 
precepts  of  morality,  however  mifre- 
prefented  by  the  Stoics,  or  miftakea 
by  thofe  grofs  pretenders  to  his  fed,, 
who  conceived  pleafure  to  confift  on¬ 
ly  in  fenfuality they  ferved  the  two 
purpofes  of  afTembling  the  philofb- 
pher’s  pupils  for  inftrudion,  and  oP 
fumifhing  them,  as  Cowley  well  ex-' 
prefles  it,  with  *  clean  and  virtuous' 
luxury.* 

Nor  was  this  luxury  confined 
merely  to  the philofophcrs;  the  great-' 
e(^  warriors  fought  for  houfes  of  re¬ 
flexion  in  fuch  retirements,  and  the* 
fame  hands  were  employed  in  the- 
fervicc  of  agriculture,  which  had 
raifed  and  fupported  the  glbry  of 
their  country. 

Though  utility  was  chiefly  fought 
for  in  the  gardens  of  the  philofophcrs; 
yet  Virgil’s  defeription  of  the  Elyfiaa 
Fields  affords  a  moft  beautiful  I'peci-' 
men  of  bold  imagery  and  rich  de- 
fign.  The  full  green  of  the  woodsy 
the  gaily  illuminated  lawn;  tho 
grovt  with  the  rapid  river  ifluing* 
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from  it ;  the  duiky  thickets^  the  frefh 
meads  watered  with  rills,  [the  feque- 
,  ftered  vale  rendered  more  foleinn  by 
the  thick  wood'  and  placid  ilream. 
His  account  likewife  of  the  did  Cory- 
cian  gardens  makes  us  greatly  la¬ 
ment  that  hade  (hoiild  have  deprived 
the  world  of  his  mafterly  inftruftions 
on  a  fubje^l  he  fo  much  admired. 

In  England  w'e  have  ever,  till  of 
late,  mod  fervilely  copied  our  me¬ 
thods  of  gardening  from  the  Italians, 
French,  Flemifh,  or  Dutch,  all  of. 
whom  indeed  feem  to  have  offered 
nothing  better  in  the  condru^ion  of 
them,  than  dipt  hedges,  parterres, 
fquirting  fountains,  true  love-knots 
and  flouridies. 

Sir  William  Temple  feems  much 
delighted  with  the  tade  brought  in 
by  King  William,  of  which  the  ever¬ 
green  quarter  at  Kenfington  remains 
a  fpecimen;  and  offers  Moore-Park 
in  Hertford  (hire,  as  the  mod  perfe^ 
figure  of  a  garden  ‘he  ever  faw ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  allows  there  may  be  other 
forms  admitted  wholely  irregular; 
but  they  mud  owe  their  beauty  to  Tome 
extraordinary  difpofition  of  nature. 
Lord  Bacon  does  not  like  images 
cut  out  in  junipers  or  other  garden- 
fluff  ;  he  fays  they  are  only  tor  chil¬ 
dren;  but  this  great  man  can  approve 
of  litile  low  hedges  cut  round  like 
welts,  with  feme  pretty  pyramids, 
and  in  fome  places  fair  columns  up¬ 
on  the  frames  of  carpenters  work. 

Mr  Pope  feverely  ridicules  this 
invaiion  of  nature,  but  propofes  a 
place  to  be  copied  from,  which  in 
^  his  time  took  largely  of  the  old  ’ab- 
furdities,  and  whofe  beauties  were 
but  trifling  and  puerile.  Stowe, 
when  compared  with  Vcrfailles, 
might  demand  fome  lhare  ^of  ad- 
.  miration ;  but  immenfe  would  be  the 
didance  from  that  genuine  tade 
•  which  Shendone  and  nature  have 
brought  us  acquainted  with.  Stowe, 
indeed,  under  its  modem  amprove- 
Q^ts,  TDZj  be  cgnfidercd.  as  a  very 


fine  fpecimen  of  tade  and  dedgn; 
particularly  by  thofe  wh^  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  exqnidte  elegance, 

1  had  aimod  laid,  the  abfolute  per- 
fedlion  of  Lord  Scarfd ale’s  gar¬ 
dens  atKedledon. 

It  feems  to  me,  fays  Lord  Karnes,  far 
from  an  exaggeration,  that  good  pro- 
feffors  are  not  more  elfenttal  to  a  col¬ 
lege  than  a  fpacious  garden,  which 
ought  to  be  tempered  with  limplicity, 
rejedingfumptuousand  glaring  orna¬ 
ments;  in  this  refped  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  may  be  deemed  a  perfed  mo¬ 
del.  That  the  gardens  of  Oxford  may 
be  asufetul  and  efficacious  as  thofe  of 
ancient  Rome,for  the  purpofeof  duJy 
and  application,  1  will  by  no  means 
prefume  to  deny  ;  but  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  as  artful  as  their  buildings ; 
they  are  formal  without  unity  of 
defign,  and  complex  without  variety. 
Regularity,  fays  the  fame  author, 
is  required  in  that  part  of  a  garden 
which  Joius  the  dwelling  houfe.  The 
beauties  of  a  dwelling  houfe  arife 
from  regularity  and  proportion,  but 
the  works  of  art.  and  nature  have  a 
different  deffination.  Utility  would 
differ  if  the  ground  was  not  polifhed 
near  the  dwelling;  but  this  poliffi, 
to  fpeak  philofophically,  (hould  be, 
1  think,  inverfely  as  the  diffance. 

Mr  Burke  doubts,  *  whether  beau¬ 
ty  be  at  all  an  idea  belonging  to  pro¬ 
portion.*  Surely  the  effed  produced 
by  it  in  architedure  ftrikes  even  a 
common  eye  with  pleafure;  the  in- 
ftance  produced  from  vegetables  is 
not  much  to  the  purpofe,  for  it  w'iil 
appear  from  an  accurate  furvey,  that 
there  is  more  regularity  in  the  parts 
of  flow’ers,  than  is  commonly  ima¬ 
gined;  their  forms  indeed  are  infi¬ 
nitely  varied,  but,  in  the  fame  plant, 
nature  feldom  deviates  from  the  laws 
of  proporion,  and  fome  of  our  bed 
botaoiffs  have  adually  founded  much 
of  their  fyftcms  upon  the  proportion 
of  the  parts.  So  far  therefore  from 
fuppofing  no  beauty  to  rcfult  from 
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proportion,  wc  may  infer  that  fomc 
part  at  leail  of  the  beauty  even  ot 
vegetables  arifes  from  it.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  by  modern  rules  that  all  ave¬ 
nues  of  courfe  mud  be  cut  down ; 
but  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  they 
may  not  frequently  remain  to  great 
advantage;  they  muft  be  long  and 
wide,  and  (hould  .properly  lead  to  a 
Gothic  caftle,  town,  or  any  other 
large  and  ancient  building.  I  know 
it  has  been  faid  by  Mr  Burke,  that 
avenues  of  a  moderate  length  are  far 
grander,  and  that  a  true  artid  Ihould 
always  put  a  generous  deceit  on  the 
fpedator ;  but,  though  perfpe^live 
will  leflen  greatnefs  in  height  as  it 
gains  in  length,  yet  I  think  it  is  e- 
qually  certain,  that  the  Duke  of 
Montague’s  avenues  will  be  confi- 
dered  as  far  more  grand  than  thofe 
in  St  James’s  Park. 

To -remedy  the  ill  effeds  of  a 
ftraight  line,  an  uniform  curve  is 
now  adopted ;  but  alteration  is  not 
always  improvement;  and  it  reminds 
me  of  the  conduct  of.  the  matron, 
who,  to  prevent  her  daughter  from 
dropping  her  chin  into  her  bofom, 
threw  it  up  into  the  air  by  the  aid 
of  a  deel  collar.  Hogarth’s  Analyfis 
has  as  yet  been  read  to  very  little 
purpofe. 

Grandeur  may  poffibly  be  infor- 
ced  by  furprize,  but  propriety  will 
fuffcr  for  it;  a  magnificent  building 
will  certainly  appear  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  after  viewing  a  cottage;  but 
where  is  the  connection  between  a 
dairy  and  a  Chinefe  temple,  a  rudic 
feat  and  a  Grecian  altar  ? 

We  rarely  fee  the  whole  of  a  build  ¬ 
ing,  with  its  furniture,  confined  to 
one  exprefllon — fome  minute  article 
has  for  ever  given  us  difgud — we 
view  an  hermitage  for  indance,— 
from  the  gloomy  entrance  into  it — 
the  crucifix  and  other  emblems  pla¬ 
ced  in  order—  the  draw  bed  and  old  feat 
—we  are  fo  druck  with  the  folemnity 
of  the  feene^  that  wc  are  even  in  cx- 
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peCtation  of  feeing  the  Saint  himfelf 
approach  to  meet  us — till  all  of  a 
fudden  a  modem  dining-table  pre- 
fents  itfelf  to  view,  and  at  once  dc« 
droys  all  our  enthufiafin. 

Elevations  of  the  different  parts, of 
Blenheim  houfe,  when  viewed  fepa- 
rately  on  paper,  are  not  .unworthy 
of  the  greated  architect — but  when 
taken  together,  the  whole  appears  as 
a  mod  heavy  pile  of  building— -there 
is  no  cuntrad,  no  relief,  though  Mr 
Pope,  perhaps,  made  too  feverc  a 
remark  when  he  called  it  ‘  a  quarry 
of  dones  above  ground/ 

Many  of  our  inodern  houfes  have 
been  built  from  Italian  models,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  reference  or  conformity 
to  the  change  of  country;  on  ac¬ 
count  of  heat  in  Italy,  it  is  nccef- 
fary  to  have  but  few  windows — This 
mud  ever  make  a  building  not  only 
appear  heavy,  but  of  courfe  pro¬ 
duce  a  contrary  effeCl  to  that  which 
ought  to  be  fought  for  in  a  northera 
clime. 

It  was  not  always  a  fpeci men  of 
bad  tade  in  our  ancedors  that  they 
built  their  houfes  in  a  valley,'  and 
moated  them  round  about— fafety 
in  thofe  times  was  principally  to  be 
confidered- — 'and  improvements  in 
mechanics  had  not  then  enabled 
them  to  live  with  equal  conveni¬ 
ence  above  hill  as  below.  The  com¬ 
mon  opinion  at  prel'ent  is,  that  a 
houfe  cannot  have  too  much  pro- 
fpeCt;  but  I  would  carefully  didin* 
guifh  between  looking  at,  and  over.^ 
looking  objects — the  fummit  may  be 
very  proper  lor  an  oblervatory,  but 
not  always  for  a  dwelling-houfe; 
from  which  all  ohjeCts,  I  think,  fhoulcL 
be  feen  didinCtly,  without  the  aid  of 
a  telefcope.  ‘  A  garden  on  a  flat,  it 
is  faid,  ought  to  be  highly  and  vari- 
oufly  ornamented,  in  order  to  occupy 
the  mind  and  prevent  its,  regretting 
the  infipidity  of  an  uniform  plain — 
Artiflcial  mounts  in  this  view  arc 
common — butnqperfonhas  thougtu;^ 
00 
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of  an  artificial  walk  elevated  high 
above'ihe  plain. — ^The  effect  of  fuch 
a  walk  is  mod  admirably  exemplified 
in  Mr  Garrlck*s  polilhed  ground  at 
Hampton. 

There  will  always  be  a  material 
diflference,  where  the  mafter  himfelf 
'  is  pofTeffed  of  a  fine  tafte,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  any  hireling— he 
will  more  co-operate  with  nature — 
he  has  a  better  opportunity  of  be¬ 
coming  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  genius  of  his  own  place — a  dif¬ 
ference  not  to^  be  explained  on  paper 
perhaps,  but  ftrongly  to  be  felt  at 
the  Leafowes — ^at  C^ham — at  Arbo* 
ry — and  Kedleflon.  ' 

No  wonder  that  our  tafte  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  ftill  to  be  condemned,  .fince 
moft  of  our  largeft  gardens  are  laid 
out  by  fome  general  undertaker, 
who,  regardlcfs  of  the  peculiar  beau¬ 
ties  of  each  fituation,  introduces  the 
fame  objeds  at  the  fame  diftances  in 
all. 

Art  ftiouJd  ever  be  timid  of  over: 
ftepping  the  modefty  of  nature,  for 
any  thing  over-done  is  from  the  pur-; 
pofe,  and,  though  it  may  make  the 
unikilful  admire,  cannot  but  make 
the  judicious  grieve — the  cenfure  of 
whom,  (as  Shake fpear  obl'erves  to 
the  adtors)  muft  in  your  allowance 
outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others. 
v'Xjrardening  then,  in  its  higheft  ftage 
of  improvement,  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  Epic  poem the  plan  muft  be 
great,  intire,  and  pne.  ’‘  Even  the  lead 
portions  muft  have  a  reference  to 
the  whole.  Nothing  of  a  foreign  na¬ 
ture,  like  the  trifling  conceits  which 
bad  poets,  or  bad  gardeners,  are  ai¬ 
rways  ready  to  introduce.  By  which 
the  obferver  is  mifled  into  another 
fort  of  pleafure,  oppofite  tp  that 
which  is  defigned  in  the  general  plan. 
One  conduces  to  the  defigncr’s  aim, 
the  completing  of  his  work;  ^e  o- 
ther  flackens  his  pace,  diverts  him 
from  his  way,  and  locks  him  up  like  a 
Knight-errant  in  an  inebanted  caftlc. 


when  he  ftiould  be  purfuing  his 
main  adventure.  In  (hort,  as  Pope 

To  build,  to  plant,  whatever  you  in¬ 
tend, 

To  rear  the  column,  or  the  arch  to 
bend,' 

To  fwell  the  terrace,  or  to  fink  the 
erot; 

In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot. 
Still  follow  fenfe,  of  every  Art  the 
foul ; 

Parts,  anfw'ring  parts,  (hall  Aide  into 
a  whole. 

A. 

A  Letter  from  Sir  David  Dalrymplci 
Lord  Hailes,  containing  Remurki  on 
a  PaJJage  in  Mr  MaePherfon’s 
Hiftory  ♦ 

S  I  R, 

N  Mr  MaePherfon’s  hiftory,. vol. 
ii.  p.  506.  are  the  following 
words.  *  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  whole 
principles,^  m)hen  they  oppofed  not  kis  €rv:n 
intereji,  were  inclined  to^  the  protc- 
ftant  fuccellion;’  and,  in  original  pa¬ 
pers,  vol.  ii.  p.  139.  ‘  who  was  a 
whig  when  it  fiiited  his  own  inte- 
reft.* 

By  comparing  the  palTages  toge¬ 
ther,  I  think  that  their  meaning  mull 
be  ‘  that  Sir  D.  D- in favoured 
the  Brunfwick  family,  but  that,  ne- 
Ycrthelefs,  he  would  have  lavoured 
the  Stewart  family  by  his  oHions,  had 
his  intereft  led  him  to  do  fo,  or  that 
he  favoured  the  Proteftant  lucceflion, 
unlefs  when  his  intereft  led  him  to 
the  oppofite  party;*  or  ‘  that  he  was 
a  man  who  would  have  made  his  in¬ 
clination  for  the  Proteftant  fuccefli- 
on  bend  to  his  intereft.* 

Such  I  underftand  to  be  the  fenti- 
ment  which  the  author  means  to 

I  i 

?  Kcpnblifhcd  from  the  London  Maga* 
zinc  of  lad  month.  ' 
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•  tio  convey.  It  is  introduced  on  '6c- 
cafion  of  the  famous  ftory  of  the  me^ 
thl. 

The  received  opinion  is,  that  Sir 
D.  D.  was  rather  more  than  incli¬ 
ned  to  .the  Protcftant  fucccffion,  and 
that  his  interefl  w'as  not  a  thing 
which  he  much  (ludied; 

The  received  opinion  may  be  er¬ 
roneous  ;  but  I  canilot  admit  that  it 
be  erroneous.  Some  doubts  with  ' 
tefpeA  to  the  charadler  which  Mr 
MacPherfon  gives  to  Sir  D.  D.  are 
haturai  to  one  who  Ls  the  grandfon  of 
that  gentleman,  ind  who  now  en¬ 
joys  his  fortune  and  title, 

I  fee  it  under  the  hand  of  Mr  Ro- 
bcton,  that  the  EIe<51or  of  Hanover 
had  very  different  fentiments  as  to 
Sir  D.  D.  from  thofe  of  Mr  Mac¬ 
Pherfon  ;  yet  Mr  MacPherlbn  might 
be  rightj  and  the  Ele(flor  may  have 
been  miftaken  ;  for  the  opinions  of 
men  muff  yield  to  evidence. 

I  therefore  requell  Mr  MacPher¬ 
fon  to  take  the  trouble  of  point¬ 
ing  out;  from  the  MSS;  which  have 
been  put  into  his  hands,  or  from 
any  other  authentic  writings,  that 
Sir  David  Dalrymple  was  held  to 
bear;  or  that  he  deferved  to  bear, 
that  character  by  which  he  is  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  the  Scent  Hijloiy  of 
Britain. 

It  has  been  univerfally  believed; 
that  he  was  a  fitm  v/hig;  but,  at 
the  fame  time  a  man  of  moderation, 
candour,  and  good  humour.  His 
defeendants  would’ hope  that,  in  imi¬ 
tating  fuch  a  charadler,  they  follow 
the  traces  of  their  predeceflors:  It 
.  remains  for  Mr  MacPherfon  to  un¬ 
deceive  them. 

1  am.  Sir, 

I 

Your  mod  humble  fervant> ' 

i  '  ! 

i  J^rivhailes f  near 

f  Dav.  Daleymplb* 

*9*  i77S^  .  . 


Monf.  lVatelei*  's  Villas  deferihed  Ij  him» 

’  felf  to  an  ahfent  Friend*. 

t 

IF  friendfhip  delights  in  details, and 
if  imagination,  by  rcalifing  in  your 
naind  that  which  has  a  nght  to  your 
heart,  has  tranfported  you  to  this 
place,  where  we  wifh  to  poffefs  you  • 
I  may  venture  to  lead  you  through 
fotrie  of  thofe  rcceffes  where  we  con- 
verfe  with  our  hamadryads. 

Here  an  old  willow  prefents  it- 
felf  in  the  midll  of  a  (haded  path; 
the  windings  of  which,  almod  on  a 
level  with  the  furface  of  the  water, 
follow  the  fliadowy  windings  of  the 
canal.  This  tree  appears  to  have 
feen  more  than  orte  fucceflion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  thefe  banks. 

Its  knotty  trunk  is  Hill  crowned 
with  leaves  and  branches;  at  the 
height  naturally  obvious  to  the  fight, 
a  kind  of  a  mouth  reminds  us  of  the 
oracles  of  old,  that  formerly  fpoke; 
no  doubt  to  give  advice  to  man¬ 
kind,  of  which*  they  (land  fo  much 
in  need.  At  prefent,  indeed,  they 
(peak  no  more ;  but  at  this  place 
they  ftill  write;  and  here  the  hama¬ 
dryad  wants  to  perfuadc  thofe  who 
pafs  by  her  retreat : 

Vivez  pour  peu  d’amis;  occupez 
peu  d’efpace ; 

Faites  du  bien  furtout;  formez 
peu  du  projets. 

Vos  jours  feront  heureux;  &  (i  ce 
bonheur  paife,  ' 

II  ne  vous  Jaiffera  ni  remords,  ni 
regrets. 

At  a  (mall  diflance  from  the  old 
willow  you  meet  with  a  kind  of  a 
cabin,  jutting  over  the  dream  of 
water;  It  reds  on  a  tree  planted  un¬ 
derneath,  whofe  branches  are  difpo- 
fed  in  a  circle,  and  formed  into  a  con¬ 
venient  feat.  Here  you  are  fur- 

•  See  Eflai  fur  ies  Jardins,  Par  M.  Wace- 
let,  de'L* Academic  f  rancoife,  Paris, 
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rounded  with  the  tops  that  crown 
the  tree,  agvnd  which  you  may 
lean  on  every  fide,  there  being  juft 
room  enough  left  free  to  enter  and 
leat  yourfelfi  Nothing  is  more  fiiit- 
able  to  meditation  than  this  foli- 
tary  feat,  'Where  the  fight,  veiled  at 
it  were,  yet  pierces  between  the  lea¬ 
ves;  where  you  perceive  the  motion 
of  the  water,  and  hear  enough  of  its 
murmurs  to  be  lulled  into  reveries* 
On  both  fides  of  the  feat  the  bran¬ 
ches  item  to  approach,  that  you 
osay  read  wha|  is  written  on  their 
bark.  One,  unacquainted  with  the 
fituation  of  him  whom  it  fpeaks  to, 
exprefles  itfelf  thus :  * 

De  ce  riant  fgour,  de  ce  paifible 
ombrage 

Eprouvez  les  charmes  fecrets  * 
Infortuncs,  retrouvez  y  la  paix ; 

Heureux  !  foyez  Ic  da  vantage. 
Another  afiumes  yet  a  more  dire^ 

tune. 

Confacrer  dans  Tobfeurite 
Ses  loifirs  a  Tetude,  a  ramitie 
fa  vie; 

Voila  les  jours  dignes  d’envie. 

Eire  chni,  vaut  mieuz  qu’  etfe 

vante. 

If  mufing  on  this  maxim,  of 
which  the  heart'  is  a  better  judge 
than  the  mind,  you  proceed  on  the 
path  in  which  you  are  engaged,  you 
will  A>on  perceive  one  of  the  bridges, 
of  which  1  told  yon. 

Twelve  fmall  boats  fupport  at  a 
few  inchts  above  the  furface  of  the 
water  a  flooring  one  hundred  feet  long, 
and  broad  enough  to  admit  two  per- 
fons  abreaft*  Flower  chefts  are,  at 
intervals,  placed  on  both  fides.  The 
interflices  are  fenced  with  rails  in 
lozenges,  at  once  permitting  a  fight 
of  the  water,  and  fecuring  the  be* 
holder.  The  bridge,  being  white 
painted,  and  enamelled  with  flowers, 
'"invites  you  to  defeend.  The  afpe^s 
are  here  varied  at  every  ftep ;  and  to¬ 
ward  the  centre,  the  fpace  is  en- 


s  Villa  defertbedm 

larged  and  fumilhed  with  feats* 
Here  you  flop  to  enjoy  the  rural  pic* 
lure  prefenting  itfelf  on  every  fide. 
Here  you  breathe  the  perfumes  of 
flowers,  with  the  frefhnefs  of  the 
water  which  you  fee  juft,  flowing  by 
under  the  flooring  on  which  your  are 
feated.  Here  your  friends  pafs  fomc 
delightful  evenings  in  talking  over 
their  employments,  taftes,  and  travels* 
and  one  of  them  has  here  inferibed 
the  following  verfes:  w 

.  Des  jours  heureux  voici  Timagc. 
Les.  Dieux  fur  nous  verfent-ilt 
leurs  faveurs  ? 

I  Is  olFrent  fur  notre  paflage 
Quelques  afpefts  riants,  da  repos, 

&  des  fleurs. 

But  let  us  return,  and  proceed 
to  the  extremity  of  the  largeft  ifl.ind, 
fome  parts  of  which  we  have  already  . 
vifited.  Alter  traverfing  a  grove  of 
willows,  we  arrive,  through  winding  : 
and  Ihadowy  vaults,  at  the  plaCe 
where  the  river  forms  two  channels, 
that  furround  this  place,  before  they 
join  again  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 

'  At  this  point  you  behold  a  rude 
afpe^;  a  defart  ifland  rifing  at  a 
fmall  diflance,  and  terminating  the  I 
view ;  a  broken  dyke  gives  motion  to  1 
the  water,  by  oppofing  the  flream  ; 
that  druggies  to  deftroy  it ;  and  J 
when  the  river  is  hieheft,  it  forms  f 
a  fall,  fuitable  to  the  folitude  of  1 
the  place.  The  neighbouring  ifland  I 
is  not  clothed  with  trees  to  inter* I 
cept  the  fight,  which  extends  be- 1 
yond  it,  and  is  fixed  on  buildings  f 
that  are  a  part  of  a  fmall  town  at  a 
little  diflance.  Amidfl  thefe  build¬ 
ings  there  is  one  which  attradts  our 
regard  by  over-topping  the  reft;  It 
is  an  objcdl  in  itfelf  not  very  intereft* 
•ing;  but  it  was  inhabited  by  Eloifa; 
and,  at  this  name,  who  would  not, 
flop  to  contemplate  it?  who  would 
‘  not,  for  an  inflant,fpeak  to  that  deli¬ 
cate  and  too  unfortunate  lover  ?  After 
her  fatal  adveuture,  (he  retired  to  a 
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kohrtnt,  under  the  diredion  of  the 
learned,  rcftlefs,  over-bearing,  and 
jealous  Abelard;  and  it  is  that  very 
fame  convent  you  are  beholding. 

If  at  that  relation  fome  young  pcr- 
fons  (hould  happen  to  be  preient,  you 
may  conceive  that  they  will  teel  their 
hearts  throbbing  ^ith  fotne  extraor¬ 
dinary  emotions  ;  their  looks  become 
unfettled  and  perplexed;  they  avert 
their  eyes,  and  then  light  on  thefe 
words,  which,  did  the  clitriate  allow 
it,  would  no  doubt  be  inferibed  on  a 
myrtle : 

Ces  toits  el^es  dans  les  airs 

Coiivrent  Tafyie  on  vecut  Hcloife. 

Coeurs  tendres,  foupirez,  et  rete- 
nez  mes  vers. 

Elle  honora  Tamour,  Tamourrim- 
mortalife. 

To  leave  thU  plealing  fituation, 
you  may  chufe  between  fcveral  paths, 
leading  out  of  the  willow  grove,  and 
towards  the  great  bed  of  the  river. 
Here  the  views  are  too  open  for  me¬ 
ditation  and  poetry. 

The  mind  that  extends  herfclf 
with  the  views,  enjoys,  indeed,  but 
in  a  vague  manner,  beauties  by 
which  (he  is  too  far  led  a(\ray  from 
herfelf.  In  order  to  be  infpired,  (he 
mult  be  more  clolely  i'urroundedi 
and  lefs  diltraded;  (be  mud,  in  a 
pleafing  reverie,  feel  fenfations  for 
which  the  may  with  pleafurc  account 
to  herfelf.  I  will  therefore  with 
quicker  fteps  lead  you  over  a  terrace 
of  fevcral  hundred  fathoms  m 
length,  that  trends  along  the  con¬ 
tours  of  the  ifland  on  the  fide  of  the 
navigable  channel.  Tliis  magnifi¬ 
cent  feene  is  enlivened  by  the  barges 
inceflaiuly  arriving  from  the  ma- 
riiime  provinces:  But  it  infpires 
only  admiration;  we  therefore  are 
willing  to  leave  it,  and  to  return 
Once  more  to  the  interior  channels 
and  walks  traverfed  by  a  wooden 
bridge  of  confiderable  length.  By 
ihe  difpofiuon  oi  three  iilauds,  low- 
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er  than  the  reft,  this  bridge  !s  on  a 
level  with  the  heads  of  the  trees,  an4 
their  branches  yield  a  (hade  that 
transforms  the  paflage  into  a  cover* 
ed  walk.  Here  you  walk  without 
fearing  the  heats  of  the  fun,  and 
from  time  to  time  you  difeover,  by 
the  help  of  feveral  channels,  points 
of  view  rendered  exceedingly  pic- 
turefque  by  that  fituation.  At  ccr-  - 
tain  intervals,  this  bridge  becomes 
broader  over  the  channels,  and  is 
furhifhed  with  feats,  where  one  may 
reft,  and  enjoy  the  frefhnels  of  the 
air,  and  the  pleafing  views  which 
furround  us. 

From  hence  we  difeover  more 
diftindly  thofe  delightful  finuofities 
formed  by  rivers  in  their  free  and  na¬ 
tural  courfe;  and  thofe  faithful  and 
attradive  reprefentations,  produced 
by. the  refleded  pidure  of  the  objedU 
in  the  water. 

It  was  but  natural  to  fpeak  an 
inftant  of  thefe  fine  cflFeds  to  thofe 
who  may  delight  in  them: 

Ici  I’ondc  avee  Ilberte 
Serpente  et  reflechit  Tonde  qui  Ten* 
vironne : 

De  fa  franchife  elle  tient  fa  beaute; 

Son  cryftal  plait  ct  ne  Hatte  per- 
ibnne. 

A  min  prefen ts  itfelf  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  this  bridge.  This  ob- 
jed  cannot  fail  of  attrading  thofe 
who  have  feldom  beheld  this  kind  of 
machinery  fo  near.  As  you  approach^ 
you  come  in  fight  of  the  wheel ;  the 
noife  it  makes,  its  meafiired  ftrokes, 
and  its  equal  and  fucceflive  move¬ 
ment,  invite  you  to  fome  inftants  of 
reverie.  With  an  interefted  atten¬ 
tion,  you  confider  its  (hovels  fuccef- 
fively  rifing  from  the  ftream,  infen- 
fibly  afeendmg  the  higheft  degree  of 
their  orbit,  and  then  redefeending 
and  rCplunged  again.  This  objed,  no 
doubt,  is  apt  to  inlpire  refiedions; 
but  fuch,  whofe  ihadowings  would 
be  rather  too  gloomy,,  would  lefs 
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laic  the  colour  of  the  tableau  than 
the  following  one : 

Ah !  connoiiTez  le  prix  du  temps, 

Tandis  que  Ponde  s’ecoiile, 

Que  la  roue  obeit  a  fes  prompts 
mbuvemens ; 

De  VOS  beaux  joUrs  le  fufeau  roule : 

JouifTez,'  jouiffez,  ne  perdez  pas 
d'inflans: 

You  would  alfo  be  tempted  to 
defcend  into  fome  fmall  low  iOands^ 
by  which  feveral  parts  of  the  bridge 
are  fupported  ;^and  to  which  you  are 
led  by  ftairs;  You  will  meet  there 
with  fliades^ feats,  and  pleafmg  walks; 
but  they  are  fometimes  covered  by 
the  river.  The  ancient  poplars,  by 
which  they  are  IHaded,  bear  on  their 


bark  the  traces  of  feveral  iiiunda^ 
tions ;  hj  which,  however,  their 
growth  has  not’ been  prevented.  Yet 
one  of  them^  more  fendble  than  the 
others  to  thefe  accidents^  exprelTcs 
itfelf  thus: 

Dans  cis  climats  plus  d*un  orage 

A  trouble  le  del  et  les  coeurs. 

L*onde,  franchiffant  fon  rivage, 

A  fubmergc  nos  vergers  et  nos  fleurs. 
Dieux  bienfailans;  reparez  ces  mal- 
heiirs ! 

£t  que  les  habitants  d*un  modede 
bocage 

Par  VOS  faveurs  trouvent  fous  nos 
rameaux 

Quelqu*abris  pour  un  doux  repos.  . 
A  qui  tient  peu  de  place,  il  faut  il 
peu  d’ombrage  I 
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ODE. 

QWEET  vale,  abode  of  folitnde, 

^  Where  peace  and  joy  for  ev«r  ftray. 
Where  hvmooy  attunes  the  wood, 

Aud  fwells  the  breeze  with  many  a  lay  ; 

Iteccive  a  heart  to  you  devote. 

And  with  each  kindred  wilh  infpire,  ^ 
Coofirm  the  generous  manly  thought. 

But  banilh,  baniih  low  dure. 

£mbo(bm*d  in  your  (hades  To  green, 

O  give  me  with  my  Fair  to  rove, 
tier  converie  (both,  her  gentle  mien, 

‘  To  hear,  to  fee,  and  Hill  to  love. 

Thus,  like  the  (oftly  flowing  flream. 

May  life’s  fmooth  current  glide  away, 
Smooth,  while  contentment’s  genial  beam 
Darts  light  and  pleaiiirc  on  each  day. 


An  ODE  by  Mz  OtAT. 

3W  fbe  golden  Mom  aloft 
Waves  her  dew*bffpaogled  wiog^ 
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With  rerir.ll  cheek,  and  whifper  foft 
She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring  : 

Till  April  Aarts,  and  calls  around 
The  deeping  fragrance  from  the  ground  ; 
And  lightly  o’er  the  living  Iccnc 
Scatters  bis  Irelhctt,  tendercA  green; 

New-born  flocks,  in  ruAic  dance, 
Frilking  ply  their  feeble  feet ; 

Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance, 

The  birds  his  prcfencc  greet : 

But  chiefs  the  iky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  eatafy; 

And,  IclTcning  from  the  darzied  (ight^ 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light. 

YcAcrday  the  ful’cn  year  , 

Saw  the  fnowy  whirlwind  fly  ; 

Mute  was  the  mufic  of  the  air. 

The  herd  Aood  drooping  by  : 

Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow^ 

No  ycAerday,  nor  morrow  know  ; 

’Tis  man  alone  that  joy  dcicrics 
With  forufard,  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  paA  Misfortune’s  brow,* 

Soft  Reflection’s  hand  can  trace ; 

And  o’er  the  check  of  boriow  throw 
A  melancholy  grace : 

While  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour  ; 
Or  dcepclt  (hades  that  dimly  lower 
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AiiH  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Ctlds  with  a  gleam  of  cUifanc  day. 

Still,  where  rofy  Pleafurc  leads, 

Sec  a  kindred  Grief  purfiie  ; 

Hehind  the  fteps  that  Miiery  treads 
Approaching  comfort  view  : 

Tlic  hues  of  htifs  more  brightly  glow, 
ChaftisM  by  fabler  tints  of  woe ; 

And  blended  form,  with  artful  ftrife. 
The  firength  and  harmony  of  iife. 

See  the  Wretch,  that  long  has  tort 
On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 

At  length  repair  his  vigour  lort. 

And  breathe,  and  walk  again  : 

The  meanert  floweret  of  the  vale, 

I'he  fimpleA  note  that  fwells  the  gale. 
The  common  fun,  the  air,  the  (kies. 
To  Him  arc  opening  Paradife. 


V  h  R  S  E  S  ef  M.  Bernard,  h'l  he¬ 
ir.^  in  Lctve  ivUh  a  Shcphgratfi  ;  -mth  an  En- 
giifi  Imitation  of  them. 

UAND  fes  traits  frappent  me<  yeux, 

I*es  rtngs  ne  me  lotiehcnt  guercs  : 
Doris  eonnait  peu  d*  Ayeux, 

Mais  ir.ille  amours  font  fes  freres  : 

Son  coetir  tout  an  fentiment 
Ne  veut  efprit,  ni  fyfleme  : 

AulTi  te’  ert  fon  amant ; 

Cc  r«*crt  pas  Ncuton  qu*  ellc  aime. 

B^ifcr,  regard,  ct  Ibopir, 

Voiia  tout  notre  iangage  : 

Mon  etude  eft  fon  pUiftr; 

Mon  plaihr  eft  (on  ouvrage. 

Sa  voix  eft  It  fon  du  cocur, 

Qtd  d’un  fciil  mot  fair  tout  dire, 
bui)  viiage  eft  unc  fletir, 
cpaiioult  Ic  fourirc. 

l>tux  ames  fcmhlent  prefirr  • 

Son  fein  qui  croit,  et  s’cleve  : 

La  fudeur  Ic  fait  baiiltr; 

£t  le  dcGr  it  foulcvc. 
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IMITATION. 


i  Delia’s  fmilc  is  wealth  to  me, 
p  Wealth  and  rank  and  anceftry  ; 

"••She  the  nobleft  lineage  proves, 

,  Sifter  of  a  theufand  lores ! 

^^Lyes  that  languish,  heart  that  glows 
,  Jj,  Ail  the  Icicncc  Delia  knows ! 

'Charms  like  thefe  could  learning  give  ? 

I  Love  with  wit  can  never  live. 

The  kifs,  the  figh,  the  tender  look 
Our  language— all  from  Nature’s  book  ! 


An 


Our  ftudies  only  to  impart 
Mutual  pleafures  to  the  heart. 

Her  voice  the  foul’s  foft  mulic  plays. 

In  one  fwcet  word  a  thoufand  frys ! 

Her  face,  a  flower  of  vernal  morn. 

That  opens,  and  a  fmile  is  bom ! 

H'he  regions  of  her  beauteous  bread 
'Seem  of  two  gentle  fouls  pofteft  ; 
Advancing  now  with  fond  deft  re, 

'1  hey  now  with'  modefty  retire. 

The  S  A  I  L  O  R’s  Farewell. 
Sung  hy  Mr  Vernon,  at  VaoxbalL 

top-fails  ftiiver  in  the  wind, 

X  I'he  ihip  Ihc  cafts  to  fea ; 

Cut  yet  my  fuul,  my' heart,  my  mind. 
Arc,  Miry,  moor’d  with  ihcc. 

For,  though  thy  failor’s  bound  afar. 

Still  luve  lhall  be  his  leading  ftar. 

Should  landmen  flatter  when  we’re  fail’d, 
O  doubt  their  artful  talcs  ! 

No  gallant  failor  ever  fail’d, 
if  love  breath’d  conftant  gales  : 

Thou  ait  the  compafs  of  my  Ibul, 

Which  Ikcrs  my  heart  from  pule  to  pole. 

i 

Sirens  in  ev’ry  port  we  meet, 
i\Iore  fell  than  rocks  and  waves  ; 

But  iuch  as  grace  the  Britilh  fleet 
Are  lovers,  and  not  Haves  : 

No  foes  our  courage  ihaii  fubdue, 

Aitho*  we’ve  left  our  hearts  with  you. 

Thd'c  are  cur  cares;  but,  if. you’re  kind, 
.  We’ll  (corn  the  dafhing  main  ; 

The  rocks,  the  hiliows,  and  the  wind, 

I  he  power  of  France  and  Spain  : 

Now'  England’s  glory  nils  with  you  ; 
Ourfails  arc  lull — fwcet  girU  adieu. 


To  him  only  Tirko  feels  the  jujlnefs  of  the  Che- 
raHer. 

-  i 

TF  yet  the  mole  that  heaves  thy  dirty  breaft, 
^  Rclilefs  itfclf,  can  let  another  reft  i —  * 

It  ytt  thofc  thoughts  can  form,  thofe  opcicf 
know,' 

A  fight  more  grateful  than  domeftic  woe 
A  while  the  licence  of  thy  ton^c  command. 
Nor  call  frcih  thunders  from  an  injur’d  hand! 
Surv’cy  the  world !— ~Glance  rouud  thofe 
friendly  eyes,  '  . 

And  mark  what  themes  for  genVous  pleafure 
rife  ! 

To  charm  thy  foul  benign,  the  fates  agree ; 
Waves,  ruin,  (ickoefs,  milicate  for  thee; 
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For  thee  the  foonderM  bark  no  more  returni; 

For  thee,  the  widow,  thee,  the  orphan 
mourns ; 

For  thee,  detraAion  taints  the  Tir^in's  name  ; 

For  thee,  the  plund*rer  lights  a  midnight 
flame  ; 

For  thee,  are  fllent  Gray's  and  Goldfrmtb's 
lyres; 

For  thee,  *midfl  .wealth  and  honour,  ■  —  i 
expires ! 

While  cafual  woes  thus  heap  thy  gloomy  Aore, 

Say,  rererend  malice !  would’A  thou  t'alhion 
more  ? 

Still  can'A  thou  twine  misfortune’s  thorny 
wreath  ? 

Still  rife  unfatcd  from  a  feaA  of  death  ? 

Still,  wrapt  in  clouds,  with  poifon’d  (hafts  de> 
Arov,  ^ 

And  fcowl  around  the  pale,  fepulchral  joy  ? 

Could* A  thou  bid  deep  each  manly  couch 
depart. 

Or  lodge  a  Tulture  in  each  female  heart. 


T  RY. 

No  public  triumph  would  tbefe  aOs  attend 
Thou  dar*A  not  (how  the  undiAeinbled  friend: 
Thy  doors  to  fame  has  fear  for  ever  barr*d ; 
And  women’s  wrongs  a  woman  (hall  reward. 

Adieu  !  and  blef&the  pen,  wbofe  modeA  aim 
AlTails  thy  temper,  but  protects  thy  name.— « 
Coutroul  thy  tongue;  compofe  thy  ruffled 
brow ; 

While  confcieoce  tells  thee, — not  a  friend  haA 
thou ; 

Too  well  thou  know*  A  thy  favage  reign  is  pa  A; 
Nor  foUy'>  felt  will  flatter  thee  at  lalT— 

Then  grant  to  innocence  a  tran(ient  ea(e, 

Nor  meanly  venture  where  thou  can(l  not 
picafe ; 

No  more  the  curfe  of  libel  l*d  worth  enfure, 
AccoTc  the  guiltlefs,  or  inliilt  the  poor; 
its  honeA  gains  let  trade  in  comfort  (bare. 
Nor  envy  women  for  the  lace  they  wear ; 

For  know — in  rags  (ball  truth  confpicuoui 
(bine. 

While  treach’ry  fculks  beneath  a  robe  like 
thine.- 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

*Tbe  Mifiory  of  the  American  Indians  ;  particularly  thofe  Nations  adjoining  to  the  Mif 
'  JifiPP**  Florida^  Georgiay  South  and  North  Cqrolinay  and  Virginia  > 

containing  an  Account  of  their  Origin,  Language,  Manners,  Religious  and  Civil 
Lanvs,  form  of  Government,  Punifnntnts,  ConduCi  in  IVar  and  Domejiic  Life, 
their  Habits,  Diet,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Dijeafes  and  Method  of  Cure, 
and  other  Particulars,  fufficient  to  .render  it  a  Complete  Indian  Syjiem.  V'ftb 
Obfervations  on  fenner  fiifiorians,  the  Conduit  oj  our  Colony  Governors,  Supers 
sntendents,  Mijfionaries,  i;c.  Aljo  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Dejeription  of  tht 
Floridas,  and  the  Mifjiftppi  Lands,  v:ith  their  Produllions — ’The  Benefits  of  colo^ 
fuHpg  Georgiana,  and  civilizing  the  Indians — ysna  the  veay  to  make  all  the  Co¬ 
lonies  mo^e  valuable  to ,  the  Mother  Country,  By  James  Adair,  Efq;  410- 
London,  IL,  and  C.  Dilly  ;  Edinburgh,  Drummond.  Price  L.  1  is. 

This,  writer  commences  his  work  with  obfervations  on  the  colour 
fhape,  temper,  and  drefs  of  the  Indians  of  America.  He  then  en< 
ters  upon  their  origin  and  defeent,  and  offers  a  variety  of  arguments  tc 
prove  that  they  arc  fprung  from  the  Jews.  Thefe  he  founds  chiefly  on  th 
fimilarity  of  ufages  and  opinions  vrhich  he  has  been  able  to  trace  betweei.|l 
them ;  a  circumAance,  which,  while  admitted  in  its  full  extent,  is  iniufli* 
cient  for  his  conclufion.  Philofophers  have  remarked  ^^hat  they  call  a  pro 
greflion  of  manners,  which  appears  to  take  place,  in  a  certain  degite,  among 
all  nations ;  an4  they  have  proved,  beyond  the  pcflibiliiy  ol  a  doubt,  that, 
in  certain  ages  of  fociety,  and  in  certain  degrees  of  improvement,  nations,j 
the  moft  diftinA  and  idiflant,  have*  the  fame  cuAc  ms  and  character.  A  ve 
accurate  refcmbiance  may  be  traced,  in  many  particulars,  between  the  A 
>gnencans  the  anc^t  inhabitants  of  Gaul  f ;  a  companion  of 
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kVoixand  Tacitus  difplays  a  furprifing  likenefs  between  tbc.prefent  A’ntc- 
fican  manners,  and  thofe  ot  the.tribes  or  hordes  which.anciently  wandered 
over  Gierraanyi^  yet, ’it  wouW  be  ,  wildly  abfurd  to  pronounce,  that  the  A- 
mericans  were'-delcended  of  either,  of /thefe  pcople4  Nor  is  this  author’s 
fyftiem  lefs  violent  and  ridiculous,  which  derives  them  from  the  Jews.  A 
writer  of  a  theoretical,  yet  trifling  turn,  might,  by  a  fimilar  way  of  rcafoning, 
find  the  Villeins  of  the  Franks  in  the  Helots  of  Sparta;*  ard  the  pure  reli¬ 
gion  of  jefus  in  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Chinefe.  This '  divifion,  therefore, 
of  the  .work  before  us,  which  the  author  feems  to  think  the  mod  itoportant, 
we  mull  confider  as  fallacious  and  deceitful.  . 

We  arc  next  prefented  with  an  account  of  the  Katahba,  Ghcerake,.Ma- 
fkohge,-Chokcah,  and  Chikkafah  nations;  and  with  eccafional  ohfjrvations 
on  their  laws;  and  the  coiuludl  of  •  our  governors,  •  fuperintenduats,  and 
miflionarits.  Here,  it  mult  be  allowed,  our  author  is  jndruftiv?;  .md,:herc 
he  has  thrown  out  feme  ideas,  whichj  though  neglected  by  him,  may  ap¬ 
pear  of  great  weight  and  curiofiiy  to  ingenious  men,  who.  have  applied 
tbemfelves  to  the  Itudy  of  manners.  It  is  not  lingular,  in  books  of  travels, 
tolmeet  with  many  particulars  which  feem  of  little  ule  to  .their  authors, 
though  they  are  in.  reality  momentous;  and  this,  W'.e^arc  forry  to  remark, 
happens  frequently  in  the  pages  before  us. 

*  in  this  branch  of  Mr  Adair undertaking,  the  account  he  has  given  of 
the  American  miffionaries .  will,  ,to  many,  appear -very  linking,  and  will 
fill  good  men  with  forrow.  ‘  Many  evils,*  fays  he,  ‘  are' produced  by  fend- 
irig  out  ignorant  and  \yicke‘d  perlbns  as-dergymen.  Of  the  few  I  know,  - 
two  among  them  dare  not  venture  on  repeating  but-a  few  coJleds  in  the 
common  prayer.*  A  heathen  could  fay,  ‘  if  thou  wouldell  have  me  weep, 
thou  mull  firil  weep  thyfelf:*  And  how*  is  it  pollible  we  fhould  be  able  to 
make  good  impreflions  on  others,  unlefs  they  are  firll  vifible  on  ourfeives? 
The  very  rudiments  of  learning,  noc  to  fay  of  religion,  are  wanting  in  fe- 
veral  of  our  miffionary  EvangeJills;  the  bed  apology* I. have  heard  in  their 
behalf,  is, an  Engliih  nobkman  alked  a  certain  bilbop,  why  he  confer¬ 
red  holy  orders  on  luch  a  parcel  of  arrant  blockheads?  He  replied,  becauie 
it  was  better  to  have  the  ground  plowed  by  alfes,  than  leave  it  a  walle  full 
ofthillles.  *  .  ^ 

‘  It  feems  very  furprifing,  that  thofe  who  are  invelled  with  a  power,  of 
conferring  eccicliallical  orders,  Ihould  be  fo  carelefs  in  propagating  the  ho- 
ly  gofpel,  and  alTiduous  to  prophane  holy  things,  in  appointing  and  or¬ 
daining  illiterate  and  irreligious  perfons  to  the  leryice.  ;  What  is  it  ?  but 
faying,  ‘  go  teach  the  American  fools.  My  blcfling  is  enough.  CheriOl 
confidence,  and  depend  upon  it,  they  will  not  have  confidence  to  laugh  at 
you :  Leave  the.  remote  and  poor  fctilements  to  the  care  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  which  is  diffufive  of  its  rich  gifts.  The  harvell  is  great  ellewhere* 
Only  endeavour  to  epifcoplze  the  northern  colonies ;  it  is  enough :  There 
they  are  numerous,  and  able  to  pay  Peter’s  pence,  as  well  as  our  old  Jewifh, 
and  new  parliamentary  tithes ;  and  in  time  your  labours  will  be  crowned 
with  fuccefs.’ . 

‘  That  court,  however,  which  fends  abroad  ftupid  ambalTadors  to  repre- 
lent  it,  cannot  be:reafonably  expeded  to  have  luccefs,  bur  rattier  (hame  and 
derifion.  What  .can  we  think,  at  this  dillance,  when  w’e  fee  the  number  of 
blind  guides,  our  fpiritual  fathers  at  home  have  fent  to  us,  to  lead  us  clear 
of  tbe  mazes  of  error  ?  but^  that  they  thi^k  of  us  with  indijOfcrence,  and  are 
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ftudioafl/ bent  on  their  own  temf^ral  Ititwreft,  tnftexd  of  our  fpirituaf  wef-* 
fare.  There  are  thoufands  of  the  ’’Americans,  who  I  bcHeye  have  not  heard 
iii  fefmons  for  the  fpace  of  above  thirty  years— aildy. in  fad,  they  have 
more  knowledge  than  the  teachers  Who  arc  fent  to  them,  and  too  much  re¬ 
ligion  to  communicate  with  them.  And  even  the  blinder  fort  of  the  laity^ 
not'finding  truth  Ihfficienily  fupported  by  their  purblind  guides,  gprow  proud 
of  their  own  imaginary  knowledge,  and  fome  thereby  proudly  commence 
teachers,— by  Which  means  they  rend  the  church  afunder;  and,  tnhead  of 
peace  and  love,  they  plant  envy^  contempt,  hatred,  revilings,  and  prodade 
the  works  of  the  flefti,  inllead  ol  thofe  of  the  fpirit.  ,  '  * 

•  ,Not  fo  ad  the  uncivilised  Indians.  Their  fuppofed  holy  orders  are  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  cloiTc  attention  to,  and  approved  Imowlcdgc  of  their  facred 
toyftcries.  No  temptations  can  corrupt  their  virtue  on  that  head:  Neither 
will  they  convey  their  divine  fccrcts  to  the  known  impure.  This  condud 
is  worthy  to  bc’copicd,  by  all  who  pretend  to  any  religion  at  all,  and  e- 
fpecially  by  thofe  who  are  honoured  with  the  pontifical  dignity,  andafiumc 
the  name  of*  Right  reverend,  and  Mod  reverend  Fathers  in  God.*  I  have 
been  importunately  requefted,  at  different  times,  by  fcvcral  eminent  gcntlc- 
nien,  who  wi(h  well  to  both  church  and  ftatc,  to  reprefent  the  evils  refuh- 
ing  from  fuch  niidioBaries,  in  hfipe  of  redrefs;  and  on  this  occafion,  I 
thought  it  crimiitaf  to  reftife  their  virtuous  requeft.  The  reprefent ati on  is 
true,  and  the  writer  is  perfuaded  he  cannot  give  the  lead  offence  by  it,  to 
any  but  the  guilty.* 

This  account  has  evident  nfarks  of  candour,  and  regards  a  fub* 
jed  which  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  writer.  The  evil,  dread¬ 
ful  m  itfelf,  IS  Hill’  more  fo,  in  its  confcquences ;  and  yet  it  might  well 
be  difputed,  whether  greater  calah^ity  aud  misfortune  refuh  from  the  igno¬ 
rance  and  licentiotirnefs  of  thefe  miflioharics,  or  from  the  fublime  enthufi- 
fam  and  hypocritical  fandity.  Which  at  this  hour,  and  in  this  country,  in- 
ffame  and  difgraee  a  large  proportion  of  the  Prefbyterian  clergy.  The  for¬ 
mer,  as  to  foefety^feem  negatively  pernicious.  They  dqno  good,  and  make 
BO  cMi verts.  The  latter  produce  the  moft  pofitivc  evils.  They  fill  their 
Votaries  with  raptures,  vifions,  and  illuminations.  They  teach  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  light,  which  comes  they  do  not  know  how,  but  of  which,  it  is  the 
Invariable  confcqncncc,  that  they  grow  penfive  and  formal,  difhonefi  and 
uncharitable.  FoH  of  their  own  perfedions,  thefe  unfortunate  devotees  abn* 
minate  and  abufe  their  neighbours;  and,  as  their  madnefs  mcreafes,  become 
klrbgethcr  unqualified  for  fociety,  and  defpife  all  ideas  of  moral  good.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  ever  in  their  mouths,  and  never  in  their  pradicc.  They  exprefs 
the  moft  fovercign  contempt  of  every  thing  that  is  human  and  terreftrial  ; 
with  an  exception  Of  their  ghoftly  corrupters;  and  when  they  leave  a  fcene» 
in  which  they  hate  aded  without  wifdom  or  probity,  it  is  in  an  extatic 
Wildneft,  and  in  a  prefumptnous  confidence  of  felicity,  than  which  there 
can  be  nothine  more  diftant  from  the  genuine  fpirit  of  our  faith.  But  this 


can  be  .nothing  more  diftant  from  the  genuine  fpirit  of  our  faith 
fa  not  the  place  for ’examining  this  fubjed;  and  the  fefrious  and  devout  read¬ 
er  may  refled  at  his  leifure  on  the  dangerous  effeds  of  iuperftidon  and 
satidfm. 

The  divifion  which  concludes  this  work,  is  occupied  in  general  obfci^m* 
ifioOs 'bn  the  North  American  Indians;  arid  it  difplays’and  illtiftrates  the 
IcVethey  bear  to  their  country,  and  their  martial  fpirit;  their  caution  lA 
War,  method  of  ^hting,  and  the  treatment  of  their  captives;  their  fortii> 
iude  and  magnanimity  in  the  view  of  death ;  their  rewards  of  public  fervi* 
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<fs;  the  manner  of  crowning  their  warriors  after  vi^orj,  and  their  games ^ 
their  methods  of  fiihing  and  of  building,  their  utenfils  and  manufadures, 
their  condudl  in  domeftic  life,  and  their  laws  and  government* 

The  Jail  of  thefe  topics  the  author  difcuiles  within  a  narrow  compafs, 
and  his  remarks  will  poflibly  inform  and  amufe  the  reader. 

‘  In  general,*  he  obfeWes,  *  the  government  of  the  American  Indians  con- 
Ms  in  a  fcederal  union  of  the  whole  fociety  for  mutual  (afety.  A$  the 
law  of  nature  appoints  no  frail  nmrtal  to  be  a  king,  or  ruler,  oyer  his 
brethren;  and  humanity  forbids  the  taking  away  at  pleafure  the  life  or 
property  of  any  who  obey  the  good  laws  of  their  country,  they  confider 
that  the  tranfgreflor  ought  to  have  his  evil  deeds  retaliated  upon  himielf  in 
an  equal  manner.  The  Indians,  therefore,  have  no  fuch  titles  or  perfons, 
as  emperors,  or  kings;  nor  an  appellative  for  fuch,  in  any  of  their  dialed 
Their  highed  title,  either  in  military  or  civil  life,  fignifies  only  a  Chieftain  : 
they  have  no  words  to  exprefs  defpotic  power rarbitrary  kings,  opprefled,  or 
obedient  fubjefts;  neither  can  they  form  any  other  ideas  of  the  former, 
than  of  ‘  bad  war  chieftains  of  a  numerous  family,  who  enflaved  the  reft.* 
The  power  of  their  chiefs,  is  an  empty  found.  They  can  only  perfuade  or 
diffuade  the  people,  either  by  the  force  of  good  nature  and  clear  reafoniog, 
or  colouring  things,  fq  as  to  fuit  their  prevailing  paHions.  It  is  reputed 
merit  alone,  that  gives  them  any  titles  of  dillin^ion  above  the  meaneil  of 
the  people.  If  we  connedl  with  t^is  their  opinion  of  a  theocracy,  it  does 
not  promife  well  to  the  reputed  edabliihment  of  eztenfive  and  puilfant  In¬ 
dian  American  empires.  When  any  national  affair  is  in.  debate,  you  may 
hear  cvcry'father  of  a  family  fpeaking  in  his  houfe  on  the  fubje<d,  with  ra¬ 
pid,  and  bold  language,  and  the  utnooft  freedom  that  a  people  can  ufe. 
Their  voices,  to  a  man,  have  due  weight  in  every  public  affair,  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  their  welfare  alike.  Every  town  is  independent  of  another.  Their  own 
iriendly  compad  continues  the  union.  An  obllinate  war  leader  will  forac- 
times  commit  a4ls  of  hoilility,  or  make  peace  for  his  own  town,  contrary 
to  the  good  liking  of  the  reft  of  the  nation?  But  a  few  individuals  are  very 
•  cautious  of  commencing  war  on  fmall  occafions,  without  the  general  confeot 
of  the  head  men :  For,  mould  it  prove  unruccefsful,thc  greater  part  would  be 
apt  to  punifh  them  as  enemies,  becaufc  they  abufed  their  power,  which  they 
had  only  to  do  good  to  the  fociety.  They  are  very  deliberate  in  their 
councils,  and  never  give  an  immediate  anfwer  to  any  mc/Tage  fent  them 
by  ftrangers,  but  fuffer  fome  nights  firft  to  elapfe.  They  reafon  in  a  very 
orderly  manner,  with  much  cooJnefs  and  good-natured  language,  though 
they  may  differ  widely  in  their  opinions.  Through  refpedt  to  the  filent  au¬ 
dience,  the  fpeaker  always  adbreifes  them  in  a  (landing  pofture.  In  this 
manner  they  proceed,  till  each  of  the  head  men  hath  given  his  opinion  on 
the  point  in  debate.  Then  they  (it  down  together,  and  determine  upon  the 
affair.  Not  the  lead  padionate  expreftion  is  to  be  heard  among  them,  an#? 
they  behave  with  the  greateft  civility  to  each  other.  In  all  their  dated  ora- 
donk  they  have  a  beautiful  modeft*  way  of  ezprefling  their  didike  of  il| 
things.  They  only  fay,  <  it  is  not  good,  goodly,  or  commendable.*  And 
their  whole  behaviour,  on  public  occafions,  is  highly  worthy  of  imitadon 
by  fome  of  our  Bririfh  ienators  and  lawyers. 

*  Moft  of  their  regulations  are  derived  from  the  plain  law  of  nature.  Na* 
ture*s  fchool  contemns  all  quibbles  of  art,  and  teaches  them  the  plain  fafy. 
rule,  <  do  to  others,  as  you  would  be  done  by when  they  are  able,  withoc^ 
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greater  damage  to  themfclves,  than  benefit  to  their  creditor,  they  difeharge  | 
their  honeft  debts.  But,  though  no  difputes  pals  bet^en  them  on  fuch  J 
occafions,  yet  if  there  be  Tome  heart-burnings-  on  particular  affairs,  as  foon  I 

as  they  are  publickly  known,  their  red.'Archimagus,i:and  :his  old  beloved  I 
men,  convene  and  decide,  in  a  very  amicable  manner*  'when  both  parties  I 
■become  qtiite  eaiy.  •  They  have  no  compulsive -power  to  force  the  debtor  to 
pay;  yet  the* creditor  can  dillrain  his  goods  or  chaticis,  and  juiUy  fatisfy 
himfelf  without  the  lead  interriiption^and,  by  one  of  *  his.;relations,  he 
fend*-  back  in  a  very  civil  manner,  the  overplus  to  the. owner..  Thel'e  in- 
(lances  indeed  feldom  hr.ppen  ;  for  as  they  know  each  other’s- tern  pier,  they 
are  very  cautious  of  irritating,  as  the  confeqiicnces  might  one  day  prove 
fatal^ — they  never  fcold  each  other  when  fober^they  conceal  their  enmity,  ' 
be  it  ever  fo  viojent,  and  will  convcife  together  with  fmooth  kind  language, 
and  an  obliging  eafy  behaviour,  while  envy  is  preying  .on  their  heart.  In 
general,  they  are  very  punctual  in’ paying  what  they  owe  among  themfclves; 
but  they  are  grown  quite  carelel's  in  difeharging’  what  they  owe  to  the 
traders,  fince  the  commencement  of  our  dcilrudive  plan  of  general  licences. 

•  An  old  debt,*  is  a  proverbial  cxprctiion  with  them,  of  ‘  nothing.** 

‘There  are  many  petty  crimes  which  tlit^ir  young  people  arc  guilty  of,  to 
which  our  laws-  annex  fevere  punilhment,  hut  their’s  only  an  ironical  way 
of  jefting.  They  commend  the  criminal  before  a  large  audience,  for  prac* 
tifing  the  virtue,  oppofite  to  the  crime,  W^at  he  is  known  to  he  guilty  of.  If  I 
It  is  for  theft,  they  praife  his  honed  principles;  and  they  commend  a  warrior 
frr  having  behaved  valiantly  againft  the  enemy,  when  he  aded  cowardly; 
tney  introduce  the  minuted  circumftances  of  the  affair,  with  fevere  lar.cafms 
.v.rch  wound  deeply.  I  have  known  them  to  ftrike  their  delinquents  wdth  thofe 
•i-w  tened  darts,  fo  good  naturedlyand  lkilfully,that  they  would  iooner  die  by  f 
lorture,  than  renew  their  lhame  by  repeating  the  adtions.  In  this  they  exceed  I 
many  chrldians.  '.-They  are  capable  of  being  fharaed  out  of  their  ill  habits,  I 
and  their  method  of  cure  is  more  proper  and  merciful,  than  wdiat  we  applyn  j 
Stripes  and  fines- only  inflame  the  didemper  ;  w*hen  inflidled  publickly  for  | 
petty  crimes,  the  culprit  lofes  what  is  mod  valuable  to  human  nature,  the  1 
ienfe  of  fham^*  He  that  watches  tor  perlons  crimes,  to  benefit  and  enrich  I 
himfelf  at  their  damage,  and  the  ruin  of  their  families,  is  an  eneniy  to  fo-  S  - 
‘cicty.  If  it  is  beneath  our  dignity  to  learn  from  the  untaught  Ihdian,  let  I 
us  turn  to  the  records  of  .Athens,  Sparta,  and  Rornc.  When  their  flaves  I 
%wcre  guilty  of  intemperance,  they  expofed  them  before  their  children,  and  I 
thus  lliewed  them  its  deformity.  And,  by  that,  they  infitfed  into  them  an  I 
early  (harae  and  abhorrence  of  vice,  and  a  great  love  of  virtue..  I 

<  Formerly,  the  Indian  law  obliged  every  town  to  work  together  in  one;  f 
body,  in  fowing  or  planting  their  crops;  though  their  fields  arc  divided  ^  . 
by  proper  marks,  and  their  harved  is  gathered  feparately.  The  Cheerake  - 
and  Mufkohge  dill  obferve  that  old  cudom,  which  is  very  neceffary  for  i 
fuch  idle  people,  in  tbeir  clement;  '  The  ’ddinquent  is  afTificd  more  or  lefs,  |  - 
according  to  his  ncgledf,  by  proper  officers  appbinted  to  coiled  thofe  aflclt-  * 
.ments,  which  they  dri^fly  fulfii,  withoufthe  lead  interruption,  or  exemption  ;  - 

They  are  likewife  bound  to  affid  in  raifmg  public  edi-  i  i  ■ 
not  the  lead  trace  '  of  any  other  old  compulhve  law  ^  ' 
mohg  them  •  and  they  do  not  dand  in  need  of  any  other  in  their  date.  As  fl  j 
they  were  neither  able  nor  dcfirous  to  obtain  any  thing  more  than  q  bare  h  > 


of  any.  able  perfon. 
fices.  They  have 
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fupporC  .‘of  life,  they  could  ‘not  credit  their,  neighbours  beyond  a*  raorfei 
of  food,  and  that  they  liberally  gave,  whenever  they  called.  Moll  of  them 
obferve  that  hofpltable  cullom  to  this  day.  Their  throwing  away  all  their 
old  provi(ions,.as  Impure  food,  whenever  the  new  harvell  was  fandified, 
helped  greatly  to  promote  a  fpirit  of  horpitallty.  Their  wants,  and  daily 
exercife  in  fearch  of  needful  things,  kept  them  honell.  Their  ignorance  of 
the  gay  part  of  life,  helped  in  a  great  meafure  to  preferve  their  virtue.  In 
their  former  hate  of  fimpliclty,  the  plain  law  ot  nature  was  enough;  but,  as 
they  arc  degenerating  very  fall  from  their  ancient  fimplicity,  they,  without 
doubt,  muft  have  new  laws  to  terrify  them  from  committing  new  crimes, 
according  to  the  ufage  of  other  nations,  who  multiply  their  laws  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  exigencies  of  time.* 

,  During  a  very  long  refidence  among  the  Americans,  the  author  podefled 
an  ample  opportunity  of  being  informed  concerning  them,  and  his  perfor¬ 
mance  certainly  contains  materials  of  confiderable  ufe  and  value.  If  his 
precifion  had  been  equal  to  his  knowledge,  he  would  have  brought  the  pu¬ 
blic  under  a  lading  obligation.  But,  being  unpradiled  in  the  arts  of  tbink- 
ing  and  of  compofition,  his  fads  are  loofe  and  his  informations  vague. 
This  cenlure,  however,  we  bellow  not  as  dillinguilhing  Mr  Adair  from  o- 
ther  travellers.  The  like  inaccuracy  and  indidindhefs  is  perhaps  obfervablc 
in*  the  generality  of  them ;  and  it  marks  very  llrongly  even  the  communi¬ 
cations  of  Mr  Banks,  and  Dr  Solander,  though  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  exprelTed  by  Dr  Hawkefworth.  Precifion  and  acutenefs  are  indeed 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  give  completenefs'to  information.  They  are  ao- 
,quirements,  notwithllanding,  which  dudy  and  learning  do  not  always  pro¬ 
duce;  and  perhaps  it.  is  wrong  to  exped  them  in  individuals  who  are  im¬ 
pelled  to  vifit  and  refide  in  dillant  countries  from  no  motives  that  arc 
better,  than  a  mere  palhon  for  wealth,  or  the  gratification  of  a  redlefs  dif« 
pofiiion.  .  " 

#  •  •  #  i  , 

Travels  in  ^Jia  Minor  ;  or  an  Account  of  a  Tour  made  at  the  expence  of  the  So* 
defy  of  Duettantiy  by  Richard  Chandler,  D.  D,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College^ 
*;•  and  of  the  Society  of  ulntiquaries.  London ^  Cadel ;  Edinburgh^  Drummond* 
Price,  L.  I.  1  s. 

TO  the  munificence  of  the  foclety  of  Dilettanti,  the  public  is  Indebted 
for  this  work,  and  .for  others  of  greater  curiofity  and  importance. 
Having  appropriated  two  thoufand  pounds  for  the  purpofe  of  colltding  in- 
tormaiions  in  fome  parts  of  the  ead,  and  of  making -obfervations  relative 
to  the  ancient  date  ot  thole  countries,  and  to  fuch  monuments  of  antiquity 
,as  are  Hill  remaining  there,  they  appointed  Dr  Chandler,  Mr  Revett,  and 
Mr ’Pars,  to  execute  their  orders.  Thefe  gentlemen  were  indruded  to  fix 
their  head  quarters  at  Smyrna,  from  whence  they  were  to  make  excuriions 
-td'the  feverai  remains  of  antiquity  in  that’ neighbourhood,  at  Inch  different 
times,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  they  diould,  from  the  information  colleded 
.on  the  fpot,  judge  mod  fafe  and  expedient;  and  it’ was  required,  that  they* 
Ihould  procure  the  exaded  plans  and  meaiures  podible,  of  the  buildings  they 
fiiould  find,  make  accurate  drawings  of.BalT-reliefs  and  ornaments,  take 
fuch  views  as  they  fhoiild  judge  proper,  copy ‘all  the  inlcriptions  they  ihould 
meet  with,  remark  every  circumdance  which  could  contribute  towards  gi¬ 
ving  the  bed* idea  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  date  pf  thofe  places;  and,  in 
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generaU  report  to  the  fociety,  whatever  could  fail  within  the  notice  of  cu* 
rious  and  obferving  travellers. 

•  The  diligence  of  Mr  Rjcvelt  and  Mr  Pars  was  manifefted,’  fays  Dr 
Chandler,  *  in  a  large  number  of  plans,  views,  and  drawings,  now  in  the 
pofleiEon  of  the  fociety;  many  of  them  taken  in  the  tour  related  In  the  en- 
iuing  volume ;  and  the  remainder  in  Greece,  particularly  at  Athens,  where 
we  refided  feveral  months,  and  where  1  made  a  very  ^oice  colledion  of 
ancient  marbles,  now  likewile  in  the  poiTofiion  of  the  Society. 

«  Soon  after  our  return,  the  fociety  generoully  ordered,  that  a  fpecimen  of 
ahefe  labours  ihould  be  engraved  and  printed  at  their  expence ;  and  to  this 
work,  which  they  permitted  to  be  publKhcd,  entitled  Ionian  Antiquitus^  the 
reader  is  fometimes  referred  in  the  following  volume.  The  preface  was 
written  by  the  late  excellent  Mr  Wood,  the  editor  of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra 
and  Balbec,  who  alfo  drew  up  our  inllru^ions ;  the  account  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  by  Mr  Revett,  and  the  bidoricai  part  by  the  relatcr.  The  remain¬ 
ing  views  have  been  fmiihcd  by  Mr  Pars;  and  Mr  Revett  is  employed  by 
the  fociety  to  complete  the  drawings  of  architecture. 

^  The  other  materials  were  a  book*  of  infcripiions  and  a  journal  of  oar 
tour,  which  the  fociety  were  pleafed  to  bellow  on  me,  to  be  examined  at  my 
ieifure  and  publifhed.  Tlie  inferiptions,  many  of  which  are  uncommonly 
curious  and  ancient,  have  been  lately  printed  in  a  feparate  volotne;  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  judged  expedient  to  detach  them  from  the'joumal.  Such  of 
them  as  are  conneded  with  the  following  work  will  be  eafily  found  by  the 
learned  reader .  in  that  collection,  to  which  he  is  here  referred. 

The  journal  conhfted  of  two  parts,  one  of  which  relates  to  Aha  Minor, 
she  other  to  Greece;  and  the  former  is  now  offered  to  the  public ;  and,  if  fa* 
vourably  received,  will  be  followed  by  the  remaining  volume.  In  this,  no 
labour  has  been  fpared;  the  geography  of  the  country  is  improved;  many 
miftakes  are  rectified  ;  and  dimcuitieS'Obviated  or  removed.* 

In  executing  his  talk.  Dr  Chandler  is  minute  and  circumhantial.  The 
occurrences  are  frequent,  and  the  faCts  numerous  ;  but  they  are  often  of  a 
trivial  nature.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  reported  with  precifion  what 
he  and  his  fellow  travellers  had  occafion  to  obferve.  His  language  is  that 
of  converfation,  which,  perhaps,  becomes  bed  the  narrative  of  ajoumaL 
His  tafle  and  judgment  are  greater  than  his  learning ;  and,  if  there  is  a  par- 
'ticUUr  in  which  he  is  ffrikingly  defective,  it  is  in  omitting  to  paint  at  fuf- 
.ficicot  length  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  different  places  he  has  vifited. 
A  portion  of  what  he  has  written  concerning  Smyrna,  will,  at  the  fame 
Jtime,  ent^tain  our  readers,  and  give  them  an  idea  of  his  manner. 

5  a  great  mart — ^ht  people — Drejs  of  the  •'Jiomen — Buildings^^Heat, 

Earth-quakes^  and  plague — Burying-grounds — ProviJions^Bfofquitoes  or  gnats  ^ 

«  T  H  £  devailations  comnnitted  in  Afia  Minor,  and  the  changes  effec¬ 
ted,  as  will  be  (hewn  hereafter,  by  the  rivers  on  the  coaff,  have  peadere^ 
'Smyrna  the  only  conflderable  piart  by  the  fea  fide,  and,  in  confeqnence, 
ihe  principal  center  of  the  traffic  of  the  country.  One  lucrative  branch  of 
its  commerce  failed  during  the  troubles  in  Perfia,  when  the  throne  was 
ufurped  by  Nadir  Shah.  I'he  accuden^d  communication  by  caravans  was 
then  interrupCed ;  and  trade,  meeting  with  obdnidions  in  the  old  courfe, 
xrbach  had  for  ages,  Uimed  apray  into  new  channels.  But,  with  this 
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iofs,  Smyrna  continCies  a  lar$^  and  flburiKhing  city*  The  bay»  bcfkies  nu^ 
cberous  fmall-craft^  is  daily  frequented  by  (hips  of  burthen  from  the  chief 
ports  in  Europe ;  and  the  favors,  who  are  a  refpedable  body,  at  once  lirO 
in  affluence  and  acquire  fortunes. 

^  The  conflux  at  Smyrna  of  people  of  vat  ious  nations,  differing  indrefsilil 
manners,  in  language,  and  in  reli  '.ion  is  very  conGderable.  The  Turks  oc¬ 
cupy  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  town.  The  other  tribes  live  in  feparata 
quarters.  ‘The  Protellants  and  Roman  catholics  have  their  chapek^ 
the  Jews  a  fynagogue  or  two ;  the  Armenians  a  large  and  handfoiiie  churcll 
with  a  burying-ground  by  it.  The  Greeks,  before  the  fire,  had  tw6 
churches.  They  applied  by  their  bifhop  at  Conftantinoplc  for  leatc  t6  rU* 
build  that  which  was  deftroyed  ;  but  the  fum  demanded  was  too  exorbitant 
to  be  given.  By  this  policy  the  Turks  will  in  time  extirpate  cnriflianit^  * 
from  among  thcir  vaffals. 

‘  The  fa^k)rs  and  other  Europeans  fettled  at  Smyrna  generally  intenriarty 
with'  the  Greeks,  or  with  nativei  of  the  fame  religion.  Their  ladies  wear 
the  Oriental  drefs,  conGfting  of  large  trowfers  or  breeches,  which  reach  tt> 
the  ancle;  long  vefts  of  rich  filk,  or  of  velvet,  lined  in  winter  With  coftly 
furs ;  and  round  their  waift,  an  embroiderd  tone  with  clafps  of  filvtr  or 
gold.  Their  hair  is  platted,  and  defeends  down  the  back,  often  in  great 
profufion.  The  girls  have  fometinaes  above  twenty  thick  treffes,  beQden 
two  or  three  encircling  the  head,  as  a  coronet,  and  fet  off  With  flowers,'and 
plumes  of  feathers,  pearls,  or  jewels.  They  corntnonly  (lain  it  of  a  chef- 
nut-colour,  which  is  the  moll  defired.  Thdr  apparel  and  clirriage  are  a- 
hke  antique.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thfe  trowfers  art  mentioned  ia  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  Sappho.  The  habit  is  light,  loofe,  add  cool,  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate.  When  they  vilic  each  other,  they  put  over  their  heads  a  thin  tranf- 
parent  veil  of  muflin  with  a  border  of  gold  tiffue.  A  janiziry  walks  before, 
and  two  or  more  han'd-maids  follow  them,  through  the  llreets.  When 
fembled,  they  arc  feen  reclining  in  various  attitudes  or  fitting  Crofs-legged 
on  a  fofa.  Girls  of  inferior  rank,  from  the  ifiands,  cfpccially  Tinb, 'a- 
bounds;  and  arc  many  of  them  as  beautiful  in  pcrfon,as  pifrurefqucin  their 
appearance.  They  ezcell  in  a  glow  of  colour,  which  feems  the  effed  of  h 
warm  fun,  ripening  the  human  body  as  it  were  into  uncommon  perfe^fion* 
The  womeU  of  the  Turks,  and  of  fome  other  nations,  arc  kept  Carefully 
concealed;  and,  when  they  go  out,  are  enwTapped  in  white  H«en,  weaT' 
boots,  and  have  their  faces  muffled. 

•  The  principal  buildings  in  Smyrna  are  the  mofques,  the  public  badiS, 
the  bezefien,  and  the  khans  or  inns.  Some  ot  thefe  are  very  ample  and  no¬ 
ble  edifices.  The  khans  have  m  general  a  quadrangle  or  fquare  area,  and 
Ibmetimes  a  fountain  in  the  middle.  The  upper  (lory  confifts  cjf  an  opcfi 
gallery,  with  a  range  of  appartments,  and  often  a  fmall  mofque  or  place* of 
wor(hip  for  the  u(e  of  the  devout  mufTchnen.  Below  are  the  camels  with 
their  burthens,  and  the  mules,  or  horfes.  A  fervant  duds  the  floor  of  a  va¬ 
cant  chambcr,wh‘en  you  arrive,  and  fpreading  a  mat,  which  is  all  the  furniture, 
leaves  you  in  pbfleflion.  The  gates  are  fhut  about  fun-fri,  and  a  trifling 
gratuity  is  expeCled  by  the  keeper  atyourdeparturc.  Theftreets  of  Smyrna,! 
a  few  excepted,  are  Very  harrow,  and  exceedingly  intricate.  Caution  isre- 
quifite  in  gbmg  oitt  of  the  Frank  quarter,  and  it  is  proper  to  be  preceded 
hy  a  janizary  ib  a  fafr^^guard.  *  '  *  • 
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*  The  lofty  mountains  which  fhelter  Smyrna*  and  leave  it  open.ofily'td  I 
the  fea,  concenter'the  rays  of  the  fun,  as  it  were  into. a. focus.  ..The  inteafe 
heat  commences  in  June,  and  continues  without  intermidion  to  the  end  of  A 
Augud  or  the  middle  of  September.  During  this  period,  if  the  Inba’tfaili>  I 
the  inhabitants  are  didreded,  and  even  gafp  for  breath.  The  ground  is 
then  burnt  up,  and  has  large  chafms.and  Bdiires,  which,  as  fomc  have.iaia.-r  i 
gined,  give  vent,  to  bituminous  vapours.  Thefe,  if  confined,  arc  fuppo*  |i 
iedto  occafion  earthquakes  by  their  explofion.  A  year.feldom  paires.withf*  "j 
out  a  ihock  or  two,  but  generally  flight,  and  Jefs  hurtful  than  alarming.  4 
They  happen  chiefly  in  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the.  weather  is » calm';  | 
and  it  has  been  remarked,  at  thole  times,  that  the  fea  commonly  withdraws  | 
from  the  beech,  and  the  water  is  unufually  low.  Beddes  this  calamity^  | 
Smyrna  is  alfo  vificed  almod  annually  by  the  plague.  If  the  dideinpcr  sage,  I 
the  confuls  and  iaftors  either  retire  into  the  country,  or,  as  the  phrafe  is, 
Jhut  up^  not  admitting  even  the  market-man  to  enter  their  gates.  Many  of  | 
the  people  aliandon  their  dwellings,  and  live  abroad  under  tents.  The  il«  | 
landers  return  home,  and  the  dreetsof  the  Frank  quarter,  which  .is  exceed- 
ingly  populous,  almod  ceafc  to  be  trodden.  *. 

-  ‘  The  Turks  bury  chiefly  without  the  town,  where  the.inclofures  are  very  4 
extenfive,  it  being  their  cudom.  not  to  open  the  grounds  filled  with  bodies 
until  a  long  .term  of  years  has  elapfed.  The  graves  have  dones  or  pillars 
at  the  head  and  feet,  and  are  fometimes  (haded  with  cyprefs-trees.  In  their  j 
coemetaries,  and  in  thofe  of  the  Chrldians  and  Jews,  are  found  many^mar-  i 
ble  (labs  and  fragments  of  architecture.  The  Englilh  ground,  which  is  at  j 
a  didance  from  the  Frank  quarter,  at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  town,  is.wal-  j 
led  in,  and  contains  fome  monuments  worthy  notice,  for  the  beauty  of  their  ^ 
frulpture.  Thefe  were  brought  from  Italy.  Mr.Bouverie,  the  friend  and  g 
companion  of  Mr  Dawkins. and  Mr  Wood,  is  interred  there, i  and' has  over  f 
him  a  plain  marble  with  a  long  Latin  infeription.  He  died  at  Cuxelhlifar  | 
or  Magpcfia  by  the  Mxander.  ;  .  ,  fl 

:  *  Smyrna  is  well  fupplied  with  provifions.  The  fheep  have  broadtails, 
hanging  down  like  an  apron,  fome  weighing  eight,  or  ten,  or  more  pounds.  ^ 
Thefe  arc  eaten  as  a  dainty,  and  the  fat,  before  they  arc  full  grown,  ac-  i  V 
counted 'as  delicious  as  marrow.  The  fiefh  of  wild  hogs  is  common,  and 
in  edeem  among  the  Europeans  and  Greeks,,  .who  purchafe  the  animal  ; 
when  killed  by  the  Turks.  Fine  filh  is  taken  in  the  bay.  Hares,  with 
game  and.  fowl,  ace  cheap.  The  partridges  are  bigger  than  the  Englilh, 
of  a  diflFcrcnt  colour  and  fpecies,  with  red  legs.  The  olive-groves  furniih  fj 
^oves,  fieldfares,  thruihes,  quails,  fnipes,  and  the  like  in  abundance.  A  i 
variety  of  excellent  wines  are  produced  in  the  country,  or  imported  from  1; 
the  iflands.  The  fruits  arc  of  an  exquifite  flavour..  Among  thofe  of-  the  ijj 
gourd  kind,  the  water  melon,  which  grows  to  a  great  fize,  is  not  only  1  j 
highly  palatable,  but  fo  innocent  as  to  be  allowed  to  the  lick  in  fevers.  The 
figs  are  defervedly  famouL  The  rich  cinders  of  grapes  are  as  wholefome  j 
as  beautifuL  Many  on  the  dalk  are  found  converted  by  the  fun  into  raiiinsr  % 
IVe  were  ihown  one  fpecies,  which  had  no  dones.  Large  and  heavy  bunches  1 
are  hung  on  firings,  and  preferved  in  the  (hops  for  fale  in  the  winter,  Le*  f 
mons  and  oranges,  with  citrons,  are.  in  plenty.  The  fherbets  made  with.!; 
the  juice  of  the  two  former,  newly  gathered,,  in  water,  fweetened  with  . 
white  honey,  are  as  cooling  as  grateful  to  the  tade»  Coffee  is  brought.  ^ 
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from  Arabia.  Wc  partook  almoft  daily  of  eatables  unknown  to  us  before; 
and  in  a  Ihort  time  were  reconciled  to  the  cullom  of  Oeeping  after  dinner* 

'  which  is  recommended  as  conducing,  and  even  necefikry,  to  health  in  that 
.  climate.  ' 

‘  Our  iituation  was  not,  however,  without  grievances.  Wc  were  much 
infefted  by  a  minute  fly,  which  irritates  by  its  pun  dure,  and  fettling  on  the 
white  wall,  eludes  the  angry  purfuer  with  farprizing  adiviy.  But  this 
fpecies  and  the  other  infeds,  which  annoyed  us,  were  petty  onenders  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mofquitoes,  or  large  gnats,  which  tormented  us  mod  exceed- 
•  ingly  by  their  loud  noife,  and  by  repeated  attacks  on  our  (kin,  where  naked 
or  lightly  clothed,  perforating  it  with  their  acute  probofeis,  and  fucking  our 
'  blood,  till  they  were  full.  A  fmall  fiery  tumour  then  enfues,  which  will 
not  foon  fubfide,  unlefs  the  patient  has  been,  as  it  were,  naturalized  by  rc- 
fidence;  but  the  pain  is  much  allayed  by  lemon  juice.  At  night  they  ra¬ 
ged  furioiifly  about  our  beds,  affaulting  the  gawfe-veil,  our  defence  ;  which* 
thin  as  it  was,  augmented  the  violent  heat  to  a  degree  almoft  intolerable. 
Their  fondnefs  of  foreign  food  is  generally  but  too  vifible  in  the  fwollen 
and  diftorted  features  of  perfons  newly  arrived.* 

The  fpirit.of  difeovery  has  of  late  diftinguifhed  remarkably  the  Englifli 
nation;  and,  in  this.view,  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  whether  it  owes  more  to  the 
encouragement  of  government,  or  the  difintersfted  generofity  of  private 
men. 

Obfervations  on  the  fijoetng  of  Horfes ;  together  nvhh  a  tter.v  Inquiry  into  the  Caufes 
of  Difeafes  in  the  Feet  of  Horfes*  In  tnvo  Parts*  Part  I.  Upon  the  fjoetng  of 
Horfes*  Part  II.  Upon  the  Difeafes  of  the  Feet*  By  J.  Clark,  Farrier*  Edin* 
burgh^BMo\xT\  London ^  Q^^eW*  Svo.  Price  ^  d*  in  boards* 

The  prevention  and  cure  of  the  difeafes  to  which  horfes  are  liable  muft 
ultimately  depend  on  the  fame  principles  wuth  thofe  of  the  medical 
art.  The  pradlice  of  farriery  and  the  pradice  of  medicine,  admit  of  no  o- 
ther  differences  than  what  arife  from  the  ftru^lure,  food,  and  oeconomy  of 
two  animals  which  arc  the  fubje(5ls  of  profeffions  that  have  too  long  been 
confidered  as  of  very  oppofite  natures.  A  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of 
the  qualities  of  thofe  fubftances.  which  introduce  changes  into  the  human 
body,  is  the  foundation  of  medicine;  and  a  Fa»Tier  ought  not  only  to  have 
.  a  general  knowledge  of  medicine,  but  (hould  be  able,  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  anatomy  and  oeconomy  of  horfes,  to  accommodate 
his  preferiptions  and  treatment  to  thofe  circumftauces  which  diftinguiih  the 
conftitution  of  a  horfe  from  that  of  a  man.  From  this  view  of  the  matter* 
.  the  accompli (hraents  neceffary  to  conftitutc  an  intelligent  Farrier  arc  ap¬ 
parent.  But  this  ufeful  art,  like  fome  others,  has  unfortunately  been  long 
buried  in  the  ignorance  and  obftinacy  of  illiterate  praditioners.  Of  late, 
however,  the  French  have  taken  the  lead  in  reducing  farriery  to  rational 
'  and  folid  principles:  It  is  now  taught  in  France  as  a  regular  fcience.  In 
England,  it  has  Jikewife  begun  to  be  confidered  as  an  objc(ft  of  attention : 
And  it  is  with  pleafure  we  find,  that,  in  Scotland,  a  fpiiic  tor  cultivating 
.  this  humane  art  is  commenced  in  the  performance  before  us. 

,  The  firft  part  of  the  book,  which  treats  of  the  proper  method  of  (hoeing 
horfes,  and  expofes  the  errors,  and  deftruclive  pra^lces  of  common  farriers* 
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was  forincrly  publUhcd ;  bnt  the  author  has  now  enlarged  his  plan,  and 
beiides  many  additions  and  improvements,  has  added  a  fccond  part,  upon 
the  difeafes  of  the  feet  of  horfes.  The  anatomical  defeription  of  the  bones, 
ligaments,  mufcles,  tendons;  blood-veflels,  and  nerves  of  the  foot  appear 
to  be  accurate,  without  being  minute,  and  is  illuftratcd  with  figures  of  the 
bones  and  joints. 

The  difl^fcs  of  the  feet,  which  ordinary  farriers,  by  miftaking  fymptoms 
for  original  maladies,  have  ignorantly  increafed  to  a  great  number,  Mr 
Clark  has  judicioufly  redneed  to  the  feven  .following:  ‘Wounds;  fprains; 
••  foundered ;  hoof-bound  ;  corns ;  running-thrulhes  ;  and  falfe-quarter.* 
*nicfc  difeafes  he  deferibes  with  accuracy,  and  diftinguifhes  with  precifion. 
In  treating  them,  his  diredlions  are  plain,  and  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
fimilar  maladiesjwhich  affedl  the  human  body.  His  preferiptions  are  fimple, 
and  feem  always  to  be  w'cll  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  diftemper. 

The  following  remarks  upon  wounds  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  abi- 
Kty. 

‘  When  large  deep  wounds  are  inflr6led  upon  the  coronet,  from  which 
may  be  apprehended  a  great  inflammation,  and  its  confcqucnccs ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  evils  as  much  as  poflible,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to 
blecdibg,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  fiich  internal  remedies  as  are  re¬ 
commend^  in  inflammatory  cafes;  cooling  falts,  glyflers,  &c.  together 
with  a  low’  foft  diet,  keeping  the  hoof  moifl  andfoft  w’ith  emollient  poultices 
applied  around  it,  which  may  be  made  of  turnip,  mallows,  or  even  bran 
and  water. 

-  •  Deep  wounds  npon  the  coronet  arc  generally  maxle  by  long  fharp  cauk- 
CK  upon  the  heels  of  the  fhoes  of  the  oppoiite  foot,  penetrating  downwards 
between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  hoof.  In  this- cafe,  as  there  is  no  depend¬ 
ing  orifice  or  paflage  for  the  matter  contained  in  the  wound  to  be  difehar- 
ged  downwards,  there  is  great  danger  of  a  fiftula  or  finous  ulcer  being  for¬ 
med;  to  prevent  svhich,  an  artificial  drain  or  opening  muft  be  made 
th  rough  the  hoof,  firft  rafping  or  paring  it  very  thin  upon  the  outfide  where 
the  perforation  is  to  he  made ;  then  introduce  a  iharp  pointed  inftrument, 
a  little  bent,  into  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  and  paffing  it  to  the  bottom, 
force  it  outwards.  This  operation  will  be  performed  W’ith  Icfs  pain  to  the 
animal,  if  the  inftrument  be  concealed  within  a  canula  or  hollow  tube,  till 
it  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound;  when  the  perforation  is  to  be  made, 
by  pufhing  it  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  canula,  and  by  applying  a  ban¬ 
dage  pretty  tight  round  the  coronet,  the  fidcs  or  lips  of  the  wound  may  be 
brought  into  contact  and  healed  up,  or  a  feton  may  be  introduced,  and 
continued  till  the  inflammation,  fwelling,  &c.  is  removed.  If  this  opera¬ 
tion  be  too  long  delayed,  the  matter  confined  in  the  wound  forms  a  num¬ 
ber  of  finufcs  or  fiftulae,  which  frequently  run  in  different  directions  under 
the  hoof,  and  require  a  large  ponion  of  It  to  be  cut  away  before  they  can 
be  healed  up,  leaving  an  uggly  blemifh,  and  a  weaknefs  or  tendernefs  on 
that  part  of  the  hoof,  which  never  admits  of  a  thorough  cure.  But,  by 
treating  it  in  the  manner  now  mentioned,  the  annular  iiganient  may  be 
preferved  entire,  and  a  falft  quarter  avoided;  and,  although  there  may 
remain  an  horizontal  crack  or  fiffurc  in  the  hoof  where  the  perforation  was 
made;  yet,  as  the  hoof  grows  downwards,  it  will  likewife  go  along  with  it, 
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‘  When  the  capfular  ligament  of  the  coffin  joint,  is  wounded  or  perfora* 
ted  by  any  infirument,  fo  as  to  admit  the  external  air  into  its  cavity,  the 
glands  there  fituated,  as  I  have  formerly  obferved,  inflame;  and,  in  place 
of  fecreting  a  lubrjcating  mild  liquor,  they  difeharge  a  lharp  ichorous  fluid, 
whidh  deftroys  and  corrodes  the  very  cartilages  or  griflies  upon  the  ends  of 
the  articulated  bones,  wJiich  at  laft  grow  together,  and  form  what  is  termed 
an  anchylojisi  and  of  courfc  lamenefs.  When  a  wound  of  this  kind  happens 
in  the  joints  of  the  human  body,  if  the  patient,  with  or  without  the  limb, 
can  be  preferved,  it  is  as  much  as  may  be  expe^ed;  for,  in  the  one  cafe,  a 
ftifF  leg  is  better  than  a  wooden  one ;  but  it  is  olherwife  in  horfes,  unlefs  in 
the  cafe  of  mares,  or  flailions  for  bleeding ;  and  if  a  complete  cure  does  not 
take  place,  they  are  hardly  worth  the  expence  of  keeping.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  there  arc  many  farriers,  who  boaft  of  their  having  cured  wounds  in 
the  joints  after  they  were  affedted  v;ith  that  fymptom  which  they  call  a 
joint  nuatery  that  is,  a  difeharge  of  the  fynoviaor  mucilaginous  fluid  contain- 
ed  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  But  I  would  obferve,  that  what  they 
commonly  call  a  joint-water,  is  only  a  yellow  ferum  or  lymph,  which  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with,  iffuing  in  great  abundance  from  wounds  in  the 
legs,  and  not  the  fynovia  or  fluid  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 
Notwithftanding  wounds  of  this  kind  happen  frequently ;  yet,  fo  little  are 
>  the  generality  of  practitioners  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  them  and  their 
confequences,  that  they  make  no  diftindtion  betwixt  them  and  thofe  of  a 
more  flmple  nature.  Hence,  therefore,  they  find  themfeivcs  frequently 
miflaken  in  prognollicating  the  cure  of  an  wound,  to  appearance  of  a  very 
fimple  nature. 

‘  With  refpedt  to  the  drefling  proper  for  recent  wounds,  I  would  obferve, 
in  general,  that  farriers  are  but  too  much  prejudiced  in  favour  of  certain 
Balfams,  Ointments,  and  I'indfures,  and  too  fangiiine  in  the  belief  of  their 
fuppofed  fpecific  virtues;  the  healing  qualities  of  which,  they  flatter  them- 
fclves,  are  irrefiftible,  and  the  fecrct  only  knowm  to  them,  or  a  few  fuch  as 
deal  in  ihefe  myfterlous  fpecifics.  The  receipt  for  making  of  which,  being 
intrufted  to  them  as  never  failing  remedies  lor  all  wounds,  ulcers,  fifluias, 
&c.  Hence  they  are  apt  to  conclude,  they  operate  as  it  were  by  fome  irre- 
fiflible  charm,  which  they  therefore  apply  to  all  external  maladies,  whethir 
proper  or  not.  Hence  it  frequently  happens,  that,  from  the  application  of 
hot  irritating  drefiings  to  recent  wounds,  a  violent  inflammation  is  brought 
on  the  wounded  part;  and  hence  the  cure  is  proiradted,  and,  in  many  cafes, 
the  remedy  becomes  worle  than  the  difeafe.  -  Many  farriers,  5cc.  apply*  as 
firfl  dreflings  to  recent  wOunds,  what  perhaps  might  be  proper  to  old  iuve- 
terate  ulcers  to  deterge  and  clcanfe  them.  They  likewife  endeavour  to  dry 
up  (as  they  term  it)  wounds,  by  applying  fpirituous  tin(fturcs,  coirofive 
powders  or  hot  oils,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  complaint,  by  incrcaling  the 
inflammation;  whilft  others  apply  greafy  ointments,  5cc.  which  produce 
a  luxuriancy  of  proud  flelh,  that  becomes  troublefome  to  keep  within  due 
bounds.  , 

‘  But,  laying  afide  all  thefe  fpecific  noftrums,  which  arc  handed  about  as 
never  failing  remedies  for  all  wounds,  &c.  I  would  obferve,  Tnac  all  that 
art  can  do  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  is  to  remove  every  impediment  which 
may  obftrudt  the  uniting  of  the  divided  parts,  and  to  forward  the  formation 
of  laudable  pus  or  matter;  that  being  once  effefted,  the  rclf  is  performed 
by  nature,  which  is  fclf-fuflicient.  All  the  balfams  and  remedies  which  are 
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faid  to  generate  new  flefh,  in  fad  only  aflift  nature  by  excluding  the  exter¬ 
nal  air,  keeping  the  wounded  parts  warm,  and  confining  the  fecreted  hu- ' 
mours,  which  by  remaining  there  a  due  time,  are  converted  into  laudable  . 
matter,  which  is  the  balfam  of  nature’s  own  preparing.  Therefore,  the 
mod  approved  and  rational  method  of  treating  recent  wounds  is,  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  bring  them  to  a  fuppuration  or  difeharge  of  laudable  matter ;  for 
which  purpofe,  poultices  arc  mod  eligible,  as  they  may  be  eafily  made  more 
or  lefs  of  a  digedive  quality,  by  melting  and. mixing  any  proper  digedive 
ointment  with  the  poultice  wild  warm. 

Digejiivf  Ointment. 

«  % 

R  1.  Common  turpentine.  / 

Hog’s  lard. 

Of  each  equal  parts  melted  together. 

This  ointment  may  be  made  dronger  or  weaker,  by  diminidiing  the  one 
ingredient  and  increafing  the  other,  and  is  very  proper  to  be  mixed  w'itn 
poultices,  in  order  to  keep  them  fofc  and  pliable. 


Digeftivc  Poultice. 

2.  Oat  meal  or  coarfe  wheat  flour. 

Digedive  ointment,  two  ounces. 

Beer  grounds,  a  lufficient  quantity. 

Boil  the  whole  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice. 

The  quantity  of  the  ointment  may  be  increafed  or  diminidicd  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  poultice. 

*  The  experience  I  have  had  of  the  good  effects  of  poultices  of  this  kind 
in  recent  wounds,  makes  me  recommend  them  as  preferable  to  any  other 
mode  of  drefllng,*  for  promoting  a  quick  fuppuration,  and  leaving  a  iinooth 
even  cicatrix. 

Emollient  Poultice. 

.Bi  3.  Oat  meal;  or  coarfe  wheat  flour. 

Lintfeed  powdered;  of  each  half  a  pound. 

Boil  them  in  milk  or  Abater  to  the  confidence  of  a  poultice. 

To  which  add  of  fal.^armoniac,  in  powder,  one  ounce, 

*  This  emollient  poultice  may  be  applied  when  there  is  a  great  heat,  in¬ 
flammation,  or  fwelling  attending  wounds,  and  by  the  addition  of  freih 
butter,  lard,  or.  oil,  may  be  made  of  a  more  relaxing  nature. 

*  Many  people  are  indeed  prejudiced  againd  the  ufe  of  poultices,  from  a 
wrong  notion,  that  they,  (as  the  phrafe  is),  draw  humours  to  the  wound¬ 
ed  part;  but  the'abfurdity  of  this  way  of  reafoning  will  be  evident  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  healing  art. 

*  Poultices  may  be  continued  till  fuch  time  as  the  wound  appears  to  be 
well  digeded,  (that  is,  a  kindly  fuppuration  of  white  well  concealed  mat¬ 
ter),  look  frnooth  and  equal,  free  from  cavities  or  excrefcences  of  proud 
flcdi;  in  that  cafe,  the  ufe  of  poultices  may  be  left  ofif,  and  the  furface  of 
the  wound  fprlnkled  over  with  a  very  mild  cfcharotic  powdefi  which  I  have 
ufed  in  thefe  cafes  with  fuccefs,  and  is  as  follows. 
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•  \ 

9  ^  , 

IJi  4.  Burnt  limeftone,  that  breaks  down  on  bting  expofed  to  the  air 
without  water,  three  ounces ;  '  .  , 

Armenian  bole,* one  ounce,  rubbed  together'  in  a  mortar,  and 
put  through  a  fiiie.fieve. 

«  After  the  wound  is  fprinkled  with  this  powder,  a  pledget  of  dry  lint 
may  be  fixed  gently  over  it,  and,  when  the  fiirface  of  the  wound  is  nearly 
equal  with  the  (kin,  the  powder  will  be  fufneient,  without  any  cloth  or  co¬ 
vering.  ■  ,  '  ' 

‘  There  is  another  fpecies  of  wounds  to  which  the  feet  arc  much  expofed, 
called  Punctures,  on  account  of  their  fmail  orifice,  as  the  parts  immediate* 
ly  after  the  wound  is  inflided  readily  clofe  up,  w  hereby  it  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  know  the  depth  of  the  wound,  and  are  generally  occafioned  from 
treading  upon  lharp  ftones,  broken  glafs,  (harp  bones,  and  nails,  and  llke- 
w'ife  from  nails  in  (hoeing,  either  of  thefe  perforating  the  foie  or  frog,  and 
w'ounding  the  internal  parts  of  the  foot,  which,  from  their  fituation  and 
confinement  wnihin  the  hoof,  are  attended  with  the  moft  violent  pain  and 
inflammation;  which  are  frequently  increaled  by  the  injudicious  method 
generally  oblerved  in  treating  thefe  wounds,  when  firft  inflided,  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  hot  corrofive  oils  poured  into  the  recent  wound,  in  order  to 
deaden  it,  w'hich  is  produdivc  of  the  w'orfl  of  confequences.  Thus  a 
fine  young  chaife-horfe,  upon  a  journey,  was  pricked  with  a  nail  in  (hoc- ' 
ing,  which  being  immediately  obferved,  the  faiTier  poured  into  the  wound 
oil  of  vitriol.  The  horle  continued  very  lame;  and,  upon  the  third  day, 
he  gave  up,  not  being  able  to  travel  any  longer.  The  leg,  immediately  a- 
bove  the  hoof,  fwclled  to  a  moft  enormous  fize,  broke  out  in  different  places; 
and  difeharged  an  incredible  quantity  of  bloody  matter,  by  which  the 
whole  limb  was  wafted,  and  the  boric  rendered  entirely  ufeiefs. 

‘  Pundurcs  or  pricks  from  nails  in  Ihoeing,  are  commonly  faid  to  pro« 
ceed  from  ignorance  or  blundering.  This  may  fometimes  be  the  cafe ;  but, 
at  the  fame  time,  it  is  an  accident  that  may,  and  indeed  does,  happen  to 
the  moft  expert  artift;  and  it  is  furprifing,  confidering  the  fi arrow  fpacc 
there  is  in  fome  hoofs  for  driving  nails,  that  it  does  not  happen  more  fre* 
qucuily.  When  it  is  difeovered  in  time,  it  is  ealily  cured,  by  opening  a  pal* 
lage  for  the  matter  downwards,  and  dreffing  it  with  any  digeftive  ointment 
or  poultice,  keeping  the  foot  moift,  by  applying  an  emollient  poultice  all 
round  the  hoof.  But  when  it  is  overlooked,  or  a  fragment  cf  the  nail  re¬ 
mains  in  -the  wound,  the  inflammation  incrcafing,  it  at  laft  fuppurates. 
The  matter  accumulating,  and  not  finding  a  pafTage  downwards,  from  the 
natural  formation  of  the  hoof,  it  moves  upw'ards  to  the  coronet  or  top  of 
the  hoof,  and  forms  a  round  tumour,  which  afterwards  breaks  out  and  de¬ 
generates  into  a  moft  malignant  ulcer;  .commonly,  though  very  improper¬ 
ly,  termed  a  Quittor-bone.  This  tumour  is  attended  with  great  pain  and 
inflninmation,  and  a  confiderable  fwelling  round  its  bafis.  The  method  of 
cure  commonly  praeftifed,  and  indeed  recommended  by  autliors,  efpecially 
Dr  Braken,  is  to  bore  a  number  of  holes  into  the  fubftance  of  the  tumour 
with  a  hot  iron,  pointed  piramidally,  and  to  introduce  into  thefe  holes 
fmail  pieces  of  corrofive  fublimate,  (fome  even  iile  arfenick),' which  cor¬ 
rodes  and  deftroys  the  flefh  for  fome  fpace  around  them,  and  at  laft  fepa- 
rates  from  the  found  parts,  in  a  hardened  mafs  of  dead  mortified  flefh,  call* 
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ed  a  Corct  which  falls  off  and  leaves  a  large  fnrface  of  a  wound.  But  fre> 
quently,  a  fecond  or  fometimes  a  third  operation  is  found  neceflary,  before 
the  fiftula  or  Hnus  can  be  opened  to  the  bottom,  and  the  proud  fleih  totally 
overcome,  which  grows  very  luxuriantly,  and  renders  the  cure  tedious,  un- 
ceitain,  and  very  painful  to  the  poor  animal.  Therefore,  as  this  method 
of  cure  is  attended  with  fo  many  inconveniences,  and  is  even  dangerous 
from'  the  quantity  of  fublimate,  &c.  made  ufe  of,  which  may  as  readily  de- 
ftroy  the  liganaent  of  the’  joint,  bones,  &c.  as  the  fubilance  of  the  tumour, 
it  ought  never  to  be  ufed  but  with  caution,  and  when  other  means  have 
failed,  as  it  likewife  endangers  the  life  of  the  horfe.  The  knife,  in  my  o- 
pinion,  is  far. preferable;  firft  tie  a  ligature  round  the  fetlock,  in  order  to 
flop  the  bleeding,  and  with  a  crooked  iharp  knife,  cut  out  the  tumour  to 
the  bottom  ;  afterwards,  drefs  it  like  a  frefh  wound  till  it  is  healed  up. 

*  In  ulcers  of  ^is  kind,  as  there  are  a  number  of  iinufes  or  ftllulae  which 
nm  in  different  direAions  underneath  the  hoof,  it  is  hardly  pclllble  to  avoid 
■  deftroying  the  annular  ligament  which  lies  below  the  coronet,  and  cutting 
away  a  large  portion  of  the  hoof ;  yet^  in  may  cafes,  (cfpecia)ly  when  there 
is  an  opening  in  the  tumour),  the  method  propofed  for  curing  deep  wounds 
upon  ^e  coronet  with  a  feton  may  be  hrd  tried ;  and,  if  that  does  not 
fucceed,  either  of  the  operations  above  mentioned  may  be  perform- 
«d. 

*  When  an  ulcer  of  this  kind  happens  to  be  fituated  upon  the  fide  or 
quarter  of  the  hoof,  or  back  toward  the  heels,  the  fublimate  frequent¬ 
ly  deftroys  a  great  part  of  the  cartilage;  and  as  a  part  of  this  cartilage  or 
griftle  comes  away  with  the  lump  of  mortihed  flclh  or  core,  it  has  given 
life  to  that  erroneous  opinion,  that  this  griftle,  (or  bone  .as  they  will 
have  it),  is  the  caufe  of  this  difeafe.  It  is  from  this  circumilance, 
1  apprehend  that  it  has  got  the  name  of  Quittorhone  ;  and  lome 
farriers  are  fo  fully  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  praAice,  that,  after  the  core  or  lump  of  mortified  Heih  comes  away, 
they  cut  out  as  much  of  this  cartilage  as  they  can  come  at,  defpairing  of  a 
cure,  unleis  the  whole  of  this  ailed ged  quittor-bone  be  removed. 

*  Pundlures  differ  little  or  nothing  in  the  manner  ©f  treating  them  from 
wounds;  only  the  foie  or  frog  would  be  feraped  thin  all  round  the  orihee  of 
the  wound,  which,  at  the  fame  time,  if  too  fmall,  Ihould  be  enlarged,  and 
the  digeftive  poultice  applied,  taking  care  that  no  fragment  or  extraneous 
fubftance  remain  in  the  wmund,  and  keeping  the  whole  hoof  moifl  and  foic 
with  emollient  poultices  around  it ;  and,  in  cafes  attended  with  violent  pain* 
recourfe  mud  be  had  to  fuch  internal  remedies  as  are  proper  in  inflammato- 

'  ry  cafes,  fuch  as  the  following  mixture  by  way  of  a  drink,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  much  as  podible,  an  inflammation  or  a  flux  of  humours  to  the  af- 
flided  limb,  bleeding  being  firll  premifed,  together  with  ufing  a  low  lott  diet. 

IJ,  5.  Sal.  nitri,  2  ounces ; 

Common  treacle,  2  counces ; 

Diffolved  in  a  quart  of  water. 

<  It  will  be  neceffary  to  repeat  this  draught  morning  and  evning ;  if  the 
horfe  fhould  fhew  any  uneafinefs  or  appear  griped,  the  quantity  of  water  may 
be  increafed,or  the  fame  quantity  of  nitre  may  be  given  the  horfe  in  a  mafh  of 
bran  twice  a  day,  if  it  does  not  caufe  him  loath  his  food.  If  the  co£Ein-bone 
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ftiould  be  wounded  and  turn  carious,  it  will  be  tedious  to  wait  for  an  ex- 
foli«ition,  as,  from  the  fpongy  texture  of  this  bone,  it  exfoliates  but  flowly  ; 
therefore,  if  it  can  conrcniently  be  done,  the  carious  parts  may  be  feraped 
off  with  a  knife,  and  afterwards  dreffed  with  pledgets  of  tow  dipped  in  the 
tincture  of  myrrh ;  and  let  the  poultice  be  applied  above  it. . 

•  In  pundures,  as  above  deferibed,  it  is  a  common  praflice  to  pour  into 
the  wound  hot  corrofive  oils,  (fome  even  run  into  the  wound  an  iron  nail 
red  hot),  in  order,  as  the  phrafe  is,  to  deaden  the  parts.  In  fuperficial  or 
(light  wounds,  when  perhaps  little  more  than  the  hoof  is  wounded,  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  hot  oils  can  hardly  be  very  hurtful.  But  the  barbarous  me¬ 
thod  of  pulhing  a  hot  nail  into  a  recent  wound,  cannot  fail  of  being  at¬ 
tended  with  bad  confeqiiences,  as  the  cure  is  unquehionably  worfe  than 
the  difeafe.  But,  at  all  events,  when  the  punflure  is  deep,  either  of  thefe 
cruel  methods  are  extremely  hurtful.  The  wound  is  faid  to  be  of  the  moft 
inveterate  or  defperate  kind,  when,  in  fad,  the  bad  pradice  of  injudicious, 
applications,  5:c.  efcape  ihe  juft  cenfure  they  deferye. 

‘  Concufions  or  bruifes  happen  frequently  on  the  qoronet  or  top  of  the 
hoof,  from-the  trading  of  other  horfes  feet,,  which  will  occafion  lamcnefs; 
although  at  the  fame  lime,  ,no  external  mark  of  violence  will  appear  on  the 
coronet,  farther  than  a  little  fuelling,  or  the  horfe  will  (how  a  fenfe  of 
pain  when  the  affeded  part  is  touched  or  preffed  upon.  The  following 
poultice  :in  this  cafe  may  be  applied  with  fuccefs,  if  continued  for  fome 
time.  .  .  :  , 

5,  6.  Thick  lees  of  wine  or  vinegar,  one  pint. 

*.  Crude  fal.  ammoniac  ;  two  ounces. 

j  $  ' 

Oat  meal  or  bran,  fufficient  to  make  it  of  a  due  conUftence. 

Diffolve  the  fal.  auimoniac  in  the  lees  firft. 

‘  Before  I  conclude  this  chapter  upon  wounds,  I  would  beg  leave  to  men¬ 
tion  the  following  rules,  which  ought  carefully  to  be  attended  to  by  every 
praditioncr,  viz.  The  firft  thing  to  be  obferved  in  drefllng  of  wounds  is,  to 
remove  all  foreign  bodies,  itcan  be  done  with  fafety),  all  lacerated  or  torn 
parts,  whether  of  the  flclh  or  of  the  hoof,  &c.  which,  from  their  being 
left  in  the  wound,  would  greatly  impede  the  cure.  2*  All  wounds  (hould 
be  carefully  infpeded  at  every  dreffing,  obferving  attentively  whether  any 
alteration  has  been  made  on  their  furface,  whether  they  be  clean  at  the 
bottom,  and  free  from  any  extraneous  fubllance  that  may  hinder  or  retard 
the  cure.  ‘  3.  Whatever  appears  mortified,  or  any  fungous  or  proud  flefh, 
muft  be  removed,  cither  by  fuppuration,by  the  knife,  or  by  cauftic.  4.  Cram* 
ming  w  ounds  with  hard  tents,  or  fyringiug  them  frequently  with  fpirituous 
tinflures,  are  extremely  hurtful.  The  former  increafes  the  pain  and  Infiam- 
mation,  &c.  the  latter  produces  a  callous  upou  the  internal  furface  of  the 
wounds,  w  hich  prevents  their  healing.  5.  The  dreflings  of  wounds  (hould 
lie  Imooth  and  eafy  upon  the  parts.  6.  Over  tight  ligatures  or  bandages 
(hould  be  carefully  avoided.  7.  As  wounds  in  the  feet  or  legs,  for  obvious 
reafons,  are  more  difficult  to  heal  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body; 
therefore,  reft  and  a  wide  ftall  are  abfolutely  neceffary,  together  with  a  low 
regimen  or  foft  diet,  in  order  toheep  the  body  cool  and  open.’ 

Upon  the  whole,  w^e  are  perfuaded  that  this  publication  wull  be  of  fignal 
ufe.  The  author  has  not  attempted  to  give  a  complete  fyftem  of  farriery; 
but  wx  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  he  has  explained  the  genuine  principles 
upon  w’hich  a  fyftem  may  be  founded. 
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A  Treatife  5n  Forejl  Trees  :  containing,  not , only  the  hejl  methods  of  their 
Culture  hitherto  pra^ifed^  but  a  variety  of  new  and  ufeful  Difcoveries  ^ 
the  refult  of  many  repeated  experiments  :  As  alfo^  plain  pire6lions  for 
removing  mofl  of  the  valuable  kinds  of  Forefl-Trees^  to  the  ^height  of 
thirty  feet  and  upwards^  with  certain  Juccefs  ;  and^  on  thefame  princi^ 
fleSy  ( with  as  certain  Juccefs )  for  tranfolanting  Hedges^  of  Jimdry 
kinds i  which  will  at  once  ref Jt  Cattle:  To  which  are  addedt  Direflions 
for  the  Difpofition^  Plantings  and  Culture  of  Hedges^  by  objerving  which^ 
they  will  be  handfomer  andftronger  Fences  in  five  years  ^  than  they  now 
ufually  are  in  ten*  By  William  Boutcher,  Nourferyman  at  Gomely- 
Gardcn^  Edinburgh \  4to.  London^  Murray;  Edinburgh^  Fleming, 
i:c*  Price  15/. 


The  d^figri  tf  this  book  is  fully  exprefled  in  the  title.  The  author  re¬ 
lates  the  manner  of  nurfing  and  of  cultivating  a  great  variety  of  ufe- 
ful  and  ornamental  trees.  His  obfervations  appear  to  be  the  refult  of  much 
experience and  the  principles  and  practices  he  recommends  feem  rati¬ 
onal  and  agreeable  to  nature.  Planting  is  an  objeft  of  peculiar  importance 
to  this  country;  and  every  produ^ion  which  offers  information  on  it,  merits* 
from  the  public,  not  only  proteflion,but  liberal  encouragement.  The  com¬ 
plaint  has  unfortunately  been  too  common,  that  many  of  our  plantations, 
though  feemingly  favoured  both'  by  foil,  and  fituation,  have  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs.  Of  this  evil  many  caufes  have  been  ailigDed,  and  for  its  cure  many  inef- 
fedual  remedies  have-been  preferibed.  Mr  Boutcher  informs  us,  that,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  failure  of  plantations  in  Scotland  has  been  owing '  to  ignorance 
and  inattention  in  the  early  culture  of  trees  and  hedge-plants.  Nothing, 
it  is  obvious,  can  be  more  deftru6live  to  the  health  and  vigour  either  of 
plants  or  animals,  than  injudicious  treatment  in  their  infancy.  The  great 
aim  of  the  treatife  before  us  is  to  introduce,  a  more  rational  and  proper ‘me¬ 
thod  of  nurfing  foreft-trees ;  and  if  the  plan  of  management  here  recom¬ 
mended  be  adopted  by  gardeners  and  nurferymc.n,  we  doubt  not  but  it 
will  have  great  influence  in  forwarding  the  improvement  of  oiir  lands. 

Befides  difeovering  much  knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  foreft-trees, 
Mr  Boutcher  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  quackery  and  the 
ignorance  of '  nurferymen ;  and  he  fails  not  to  expofe  them  with  warmth 
and  with  acrimony.  The  numbcrlefs  frand.s,  ho\vcver,  and  the  prejudicial 
blunders  committed  by  people  of  this  profeflion,  juftify,  in  a  great  meafurc, 
his  feverity.  For  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  difgufting,  or  have  a  more 
dire^  tendency  to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  improvement  in  planting  and  garde¬ 
ning,  than  the  receiving  of  bad  feeds,  or  difeafed  plants,  from  dealers, 
whofe  veracity  muft,  in  moft  cafes,  be  implicitly  relied  on  by  the  purchafer. 

The  remarks  of  this  writer  on  the  culture  of  the  oak  will  make  our  rea¬ 
ders  acquainted  with  his  manner. 

•The  common  method,’  he  obferves,  ‘  of  raifing  oaks,  is,  by  fowling  them 
in  beds,  very  thick,  and  in  that  condition  letting  them  (land  two,  and  fome- 
times  three  years.  They  are  naturally  carrot-rooted,  and  run  ftraight 
down  into  the  earth,  with  few,  and  fometimes  no  fibres  ;  and  by  ftanding  in 
this  fituation  for  that-  time,  they  are  drawn  up  tall  and  flender ;  and  their 
roots  having  become  hard  and  woody,  the  cutting  away  of  thefe  roots,  to 
a  proper  ' length,  which  they  muft  neceffarily  be,  becomes  a  very  violent  o- 
peration  on  the  plants;  by  which  means  many  of  them  fail;  and  the  re« 
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mainder,  from  fo  fevere  a  check,  will  be  feveral  years  In  gathering  roots  » 
and  of  courfe,  during  that  tune,  will  be  ftunted,  crofs-growing.  and  fhrub* 
by  :  But,  to  remedy  thefe  evils,  purfue  the  following  fyftem,  from  the  ob* 
fervation  of  which  I  have  long  been  fuccelsful,  in  rearing  many  beautiful, 
ftraight,  and  w’ell  proportioned  oaks. 

«  Having  provided  yourfelf  with  acorns  in  the  autumn,  gathered  from  the 
jiandfomed  and  moft  vigorous  trees,  in  fair  weather,  fpread  them  in  an 
airy  covered  place,  and  turn  them  frequently  till  quite  dry;  when  you  find 
they  are  fo,  mix  them  with  fand,  cr  loofe  light  earth,  and  let  them  be  pro- 
teifled  from  vermin,  and  froll,  moifiure,  till  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
,ary. 

‘  At  this  time,  or  as  foon  after  it  as  the  weather  will  admit,  prepare,  by  a 
clean  digging  and  raking,  a  fpot  of  good  natural  foil;  and,  to  render  the  crop 
equal  and  uniform,  try  the  goodnefs  of  your  feeds,  by  throwing  them  into 
a  tub  with  winter,  when  the  freflt  will  fink  to  the  bottom,  and  the  rotten  or 
defedlive  float  on  the  furface.  The  quality  of  the  acorns  being  thus  afeer- 
tained,  make  (hallow  drills  acrofs  the  ground,  with  a  finall  hoe,  at  eighteen 
or  twenty  inches  diftance ;  and  in  thelc  drop  your  acorns,  about  two  in¬ 
ches  feparate,  covering  them,  with  the  back  of  a  rake,  two  inches  deep ;  let 
the  ground  be  raked  fmooth,  and  kept  clean  ^d  mellow  during  the  (um- 
mer  months. 

‘  The  beginning  of  April,  the  fucceeding  fpring,  cut  them  underground 
as  directed  for  the  beech,  and  lei  them  remain  till  the  (pring  after. 

<  From  this  fituation,  as  foon  as  their  buds  begin  to  fwell,  let  them  be 
carefully  raifed  without  tearing  their  roots  or  fibres  ;  and  the  ground  being 
ready,  feparate  the  ftraight  free-growing  plants  from  the  crooked  apd 
fhrubby  ;  Ihorten  any  downright  or  bruifed  roots,  but  be  very  fparing  of  the 
finall  fibres;  and  plant  the  ftraight  trees  in  one  quarter  of  the  nurfery.  In 
rows,  tw’o  feet  afunder,  and  nine  inches  it  the  row;  and  the  crooked  ones 
in  another,  at  the  fame  dlftances:  Let  thefe  plants  be  as  little  time  as  pofid- 
ble  out  of  the  ground;  for  this  purpofe,  raife  few  of  them  at  a  time,  and 
.  if  you  have  the  command  of  four  men,  they  will  fuddenly  difpatch  a  great 
number  of  them,  that  is,  by  one  man  raifiag  the  plants,  another  pruning 
them,  and  giving  them  to  the  planters,  and  two  planting. 

‘  If  the  land  is  good,  and  thefeafens  have  been  kindly,  the  ftraight  plants 
may  be  removed  in  two  years  ;  but  when  either  oi  thefe  circumftances  is  o- 
therways,  they  may  continue  three  feafons. 

‘  The  crooked  and  brufhy  trees,  having  ftood  two  years  in  the  nurfery, 
muft  be  cut  over  by  the 'ground,  and  remain  two  years  longer;  and  ob- 
ferve,  that,  as  foon  as  their  (hoots  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  you  pinch 
off  all  but  the  moft  promifing  one ;  from  w’hencc  the  whole  ftrength  and 
juices  of  the  root  will  be  exerted  in  the  fupport  of  this  fingl^  (hoot. 

‘  The  tree,  having  been  managed  as  here  directed,  will  be  of  a  proper  age 
and  fize  for  being  removed  to  large  plantations  for  good,  and,  from  the 
abundance  of  their  roots;  and  good  proportion  of  their  bodies,  will  refift  the 
xnoft  violent  winds  ;  but  fuch  as  incline  to  provide  large  trees  of  the  com* 
mon  Engliih  oak,  for  future  purpofes,  moft  proceed  further,  as  follows : 

‘  Having  fixed  on,  a  fp.ot  of  good  mellow  ground,  that  has  been  well  dug' 
the  preceding  autumn,  about  the  end^of  March,  or  beginning  of  .^pril,  give 
it  another  diggingi  level  it  welii  and  pick  out  all  remaining  Hones  ahd^OQ^ 

*  '  .  R  r  r .  • .  - 
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weeds  from  it.  As  foon  as  their.biids  begin  to  fwell,  ralfe  fuch  trees  (which 
ought  to  be  the  ftraighteft  and  fined)  as  you  intend  to  cultivate  nirther 
in  the  nurfery  way;  ftill  continue  to  Ihorien  fuch  roots  as  tend  downwards, 
and  fmooth  the  fpreading  ones  that  are  long,  or  have  been  wounded  with 
the  fpade  in  raifing  them ;  and  where  there. are  abundance  of  fibres,  you 
may  likewife  cut  away  fome  of  the  fmalleft,  which,  if  the  trees  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  planted,  will  decay,  and  fometimes  bring  a  mouldinefs  about  the 
pincipal  roots:  You  muft  alfo  cut  off  all  ill-placed  crols  branches  from 
their  bodies,  leaving  only  a  few  of  the  finaller,  at  proper  intervals  to  detain 
'thefap,for  the  augmentation  of  the  trunk;  and  let  not  a  bud  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  (boot  be  ruffled ;  as  that  is  difficult  to  repair  in  the  oak,  by  any  other 
means  than  cutting  over  the  tree.  Let  thefe  operations  be  done  in  the 
gentled  manner,  not  (baking  the  plants,  that  as  much  earth  aspolfible  may 
continue  about  their  roots. 

•  The  trees  now  properly  prepared,  plant  them  in  lines,  five  feet  afundcr, 
and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the  line;  give  them  a  plentiful  watering,  to  fet- 
t\e  the  earth  to  their  roots ;  and  if  you  repeat  tiiis  once  a  fortnight  for 
three  or  four  times,  the  feafon  being  dry,  it  will  much  promote  their  growth. 
In  this  nurlery  they  may  remain,  in  good  generous  land,  four,  but  in  poor 
and  hungry,  five  or  fix  years;  Let  the  ground  be  annually  dug  between 
the  lines,  and  the  trees  pruned  every  fpring,  with  the  fame  care  and  at¬ 
tention  as  at  removing  them.  1  cannot  here  leave  the  article  of  pruning, 
without  begging  to  be  a  little  further  indulged,  in  obferving,  that  no  cir- 
^umdance  is  attended  with  worfc  confequences  to  plantations  of  trees  in  ge¬ 
neral,  than  the  negledl  of  timely  and  regular  pruning  when  young;  and 
what  mud  render  it  quite  inexciifable,  is,  that  even  in  ample  plantations, 
the  eipence  is  very  trifling,  when  annually  performed.  The  cutting  of 
young  and  tender  branches  can  have  no  ill  effe^,  either  on  the  life  or  growth 
of  the  tree ;  but  the  wounds  made  by  lopping  off  old  wood,  always  much 
weaken,  and  often  produce  a  gangrene  that  proves  mortal,  in  fome  kinds 
by  exceffive  bleeding,  and  in  others,  by  imbibing  raoifture,  and  communi¬ 
cating  it  to  ihe  body.  Thefe  are  truths  founded  on  uature,  reafon,  and  ex¬ 
perience,  and  which  ought  t(^  warn  all  planters  to  a  due  performance  of 
this  operation,  as,  from  the  judicious  praiftice  of  It,  joined  to  the  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  culture  meniioncd,  the  plants  are  not  only  preferved  in  a  healthful 
free  growing  iiate,  but  may  be  formed  to  any  (h^pe  or  proportion  you 
pleale,  their  nature  will  admit  of;  but  w’hich  neglected  a  few  years,  no  fu¬ 
ture  djiclpiine  will  reduce  to  fine  plants.  But  if  Oaks  have  been  negle<5led‘, 
and  giowii  rude,  the  beft  feafon  of  cutting  their  large  branches  is  in  March; 
for  the  young  and  tender,  any  time  from  autumn  till  fpring  is  equal. 

*  The  trees  from  this  culture  will  now  be  finely  rooted,  llraight,  and  wellr 
proporiioneu,  and,  in  an  ordinary  foil  and  fituation,  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  high';  and  thofe  firft  cut  over,  will  be  the  largeft  and  handlomeff 
plants. 

‘  But  to  make  them  proper  for  tranfplanting  at  a  larger  fize,  remove  them 
again  to  any  convenient  fpo’  of  tolerable  ground,  managing  the  roots  as 
formerly ;  and  plant  them  in  lines,  eight  feet  afunder,  and  fix  feet  in  the 
line,  watering  them  plentiliifly  w’hcn  planted;  where  they  may  continue 
fix  or  leven  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  about  twenty  feet  high. 

‘  If  (till  a  relervc'of  larger  is  Wiinied,  remove  them  once  more,  and  plant 
them  twelve  feet  afunder;  give  them  an  abundant  watering  at  planting,  and 
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repeat  It  three  or  four  times,  more  or  lefs  as  the  nature  of  the  feafon  re- 
•quircs.  In  this  fituation  they  may  continue,  ready  for  whatever  new  dc- 
lign  occurs,  for  eight  or  ten  years,  when,  by  a  careful  removal,  and  four 
or  five  plentiful  waterings  the  firft  and  fecond  fummer,  they  will  grow  as 
luxuriantly  as  if  they  had  flood  in  the  fame  foil  from  the'  fmallefl  fize,  and 
arrive  as  foon  at  full  maturity,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  trees,  from 
the  regular  and  timely  primings  they  have  had,  muft  of  courfe  be  formed 
to  their  proper  ihape,  and  will  require  little  or  no  further  trouble.  .  . 

'•  Tho’  moft  of  the  deciduous  trees,  particularly  large  plants  of  them,  . 
fucceed  bell,  being  planted  in  autumn,  the  Oak  is  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
"and  is  found  univerfally  to  remove  with  more  fafety,  and  grow  more  free¬ 
ly,  when  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring;  therefore  this  feafon  Ihould  be  inva¬ 
riably  obferved,  as,  in  wet,  or  even  moift  fwampy  lands,  I  have  often  known 
large  plantations  of  them  almoft  totally  delfroyed  by  autumnal  or  winter 
planting.’ 

In  general,  Mr  Boutcher  has  expreffed  his  ideas  with  perfpicuity.  Ele¬ 
gance  of  expreflion  is  not  to  be  expedled  from  authors,  whofe  only  objeft 
i  to  communicate  their  experience  and  remarks  on  topics  of  utility. 

/ 

Epithalamium  on  the  Marriages  of  her  Grace  the  Dutchefs  of  Athol  and  of  the 
^  Honourable  Mrs-  Graham  oj  BalgO‘'wan,  By  Mr  Richardfon,  Profejor  of 

Humanity  in  the  Unherfity  oj  Clafgaw,  4to.  Giafgovi^  Foulis ;  Edinburgh^ 
Creech.  Price  is. 

IN  this  poem  the  compliment  is  fancied  with  propriety  and  art;  and  ex- 
prefTed  in  a  beautiful  drain  of  poetry.  The  imagination  of  the  writer 
►  is  luxuriant ;  but  his  judgement  allow^s  it  not  to  run  into  extravagance. 
With  the  enthufiafm  of  the  poet,  he  pofTefTes  the  accuracy  of  tafle  and  dif- 
cernment  which  rejedls  all  falfe  and  meretricious  beauties.  The  images  he 
paints  are  agreeable;  his  thoughts  are  natural  without  being  obvious;  and 
his  work,  in  the  delicacy  of  its  contexture,  approaches  the  productions  of 
Catullus,  and  to  Ibme  of  the  more  Hailhed  pieces  of  Waller.  It  is*  with  the  — 
mod  real  pleafure,  that  we  embrace  the  opportunity  offered  us  of  anoun- 
'  cing  a  publication  fo  highly  w’orthy  of  notice. 

HIST 

AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

Since  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June,  no¬ 
thing  material  feems  to  have  happened  in  A- 
merica.  Reports  have  been  circulated  of  a  • 
fubfequent  a^ion ;  but  they  have  no  founda¬ 
tion.  A  declaration  has  been  publiihed  by 
the  congrels  at  Philadelphia,  dated  July  6. 

177s,  and  figned  by  John  Hancock  their  prefi- 
dent.  This  declaratiou  is  too  long  and'  too 
abfurd  for  insertion.  ,  Some  of  the  capital 
itrokes,  it  contains,  of  the  united  wUilom  of* 
i  America  ir  ay  ferve  as  a  fpccimea. 


O  R  Y. 


‘  Our  forefathers,  inhabitants  of  the  ifland 
of  Great  Britain,'  left  their  native  land,  to 
feck  on  tkefe  Ihores  a  rcHdcnce  for  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  At  the  expence  of  their 
blood,  at  the  hazard  of  their  fortunes,  with¬ 
out  thcleaji charge  to  the  country  from  which 
they  removed ;  by  uncealing  labour  and  aa 
unconquerable  Jpirit,  they  effedted  fcttlemcats 
in  the  dillant  and  inhofpuable  wilds  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  then  filled  with  numerous  and  warlike  * 
nations  ot  barbarians. 

*  We  for  ten  years  inceflantly  and  inefiicOual- 
ly  believed  thioic  u  (uppli^aaUi  wc  rias 
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fineA  we  reinon(!rated  with  parliament  in  the 
moft  rmld  and  decent  Unguajire.  But  admini- 
(h^ation,  ienlible  that  we  fhould  regard  thclc 
opprcflivc  mcafurcs  as  free  men  ought  to  do, 
ient  over  fleets  and  armies  to  inforco  them. 
The  indignation  of  the  An>ericans  wasroufed, 
it  it  true  ;  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  vlr- 
tuoir?,  loyaty  and  alfrOionate  people.  A  con- 
grtfs  of  delegates  from  the  united  colonics  was 
afrembled  at  l*hi1^e)phia,  on  the  5th  day  of 
laft  December.  We  rcfolTed  again  to  offer  an 
bomble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  King,  and 
alfo  addrcficd  our  fcllow-fuhje^ls  of  Great 
Britain.  We  haTc  p^fued  evrr>’  temperate,  c- 
rery  refpeftful  mcafure ;  we  have  even  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bicak  off  cur  commercial  inteicourfc 
with  our  fellow -rub}e05,  as  peaceable 

adnioniiion,  that  our  attachment  to  no  nation 
upon  eartli  ihooid  fupplant  our  attachment  to 
’  liberty.  This,  we  flattered  oit^fclvcs,  was  the 
ultimate  ftep  of  the  controverfy ;  but  fui  fe- 
<^cnt  events  have  (hewn,  how  vain  was  this 
hope  of  finding  moderation  in  out  enemies. 

*  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  intreaties,  arguments, 
and  eloquence  of  an  illuOrious  banil  of  the 
moll  dillrnguiihcd  peers  and  commoners,  who 
nobly  and  flrenuouf^  aflerted  the  jwlVicc  of 
our  caufe,  to  flay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the 
hcedlcfs  fury  with  which  thefc  accumulated 
•  and  unexampled  out^ejes  were  hurried  on.— 
.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  the  interference  of  the 
aty  of  London,  of  Briflol,  and  many  other 
refreftable  towns  m  our  fatour.  Pariiament 
adopted  an  inJiJious  manoeuvre,  calculated  to 
divide  m,  to  eOablilK  a  perpetual  auffion  of 
taxations  where  colony  (hould  bid  againfl  co¬ 
lony,  all  of  them  uninformed  what  ranfom 
ihould  red^m  their  lives,  and  thus  to  extort 
from  iiV,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  un- 
.known  fyms  that  (hould  be  fuflicient  to  grati¬ 
fy,  if  pojfihle  to  gratify,  miniltcrial  rapacity, 
with  the  miferable  indulgence  left  to  us  of 
railing  in  our  own  mode  the  preferibed  tribute* 
What  terms  more  rigid  and  humtiiating  o>uld 
have  been  dictated  by  remorfelefs  vigors  to 
conquered  enemies  ?  In  our  circum fiances,  to 
accept  them  would  be  to  dcfcrve  them. 

‘  Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  ihefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  arrived  on  this  continent,  General 
Gage,  w  ho,  in  the  courle  of  the  lad  year,  had 
taken  poflefTion  «'f  the  town  of  Buflon  in  the 
provin^'C  «  f  M.  fl'^cf'ufeti’s  Bay,  and  Hill  oc¬ 
cupied  it  as  a  garntun,  on  the  19th  day  of 
April,  fent  out  from  that  place  a  large  de¬ 
tachment  of  his  artny,  who  made  an  ur.pro^ 
•vaked  affault  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  laid 
yjrovincc,  at  the  town  of  Lexing’^on,  as  ap* 
pears  by  the  affidavits  of  a  great  number  of 
perfbns,  feme  of  whom  were  officers  and  fol- 
dicrs  of  that  detachment,  murdered  eight  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  wounded  many  others. 
From  thence  the  troops  proceeded  in  warlike 
'array  to  the  town  of  CoDCor(l>  vrkcrc  they  fc( 


upon  another  party  of  the  inhabitants  of  M 
fame  province,  killing  icveral,  and  wounding 
more,  until  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  coun¬ 
try  people  iiiddcnly  affemblcd  to  repel  this 
cruel  aggrefErn,  Hoftilities  thus  commenced 
by  the  Britifh  troops,  have  been  fince  profe- 
cuicJ  by  them,  without  regard  to  faith  or  re- 
putation. —  The  inhabitants  of  Bollon  being 
confiiicd  within  that  town  by  the  general  their 
governor,  and  having,  in  order  to  procure 
their  difiniflion,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
him,  it  was  (lipulated,  that  the  faid  inhabi- 
lants,  having  depcfited  their  arms  with  their 
own  magiflrates,  (Lould  have  liberty  to  de¬ 
part,  taking  with  them  their  own  cflefls. 
They  accordingly  delivered  up  their  arms  ; 
but,  ia  open  violation  of  in  defiance 

of  the  obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  fa- 
vage  nations  efleem  facred,  the  governor  or¬ 
dered  the  arms  depofited  as  aforefaid,  that 
they  might  be  prclcrved  for  their  owners,  to* 
be  feiaed  by  a  body  of  Idldicrs,  detained  the 
greateil  part  of  the  Inhabitants  in  the  town, 
and  compelled  the  few  who  were  pcrrrritted 
to  retire,  to  leave  their  mod  valuable  effedts 
behind. 

‘  rhe general  further  emulating  his  minide- 
ridl  mailers,  by  a  proclamation,  bearing  date 
on  tlie  1 2th  day  of  June,  after  venting  the 
groded  faljeheodr  and  carumnies  agdiuft  the 
good  people  of  ihofe  colonies,  proceeds  to 
‘  declare  them  all,  c^hcr  by  name  or  deferip- 

*  tion,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  to  ruperlcde 
‘  the  courfe  of  the  common  law;  and,  in- 

*  llead  thereof,  to  publifh,'  and  order  the  ule 
of  the  law  martial.'  His  troops  have  hUi^ 

chered  our  countrymen  ;  have  wantonly  burnt 
Charles-town,  brfiics  a  confiderable  number 
of  houfes  in  other  places;  our  (hips  and  vef- 
fcls  arc  feized  ;  tbe  necedary  fupplies  of  pro- 
vidons  ate  Intercepted,  and  he  is  exerting  his 
■utmod  power  to  fpread  dedru^tion  'and  de- 
vadatioo  around  him. 

'  ‘  Our  caufe  Ls  jufi.  Our  union  is  perfc8. 
Oar  internal  refources  arc  and,  it  ne¬ 

cedary,'  foreign  affijlance  i>  nudoubtedly  at¬ 
tainable. —  ^Vc  graiei'ully  acknowledge,  as  fig- 
nal  indances  o:  the  divine  favour  towards  u», 
that  his  providence  would  not  permit  us  to  be 
called  into  this  feverc  controverfv,  until  we 
were  grown  up  to  our  prcfcnt  fhength,  had 
been  previoully  cxcicidd  in  warlike  opera¬ 
tions,  and  podeded  of  the  means  of  defending 
ourfeives.->With  hearts  fortified  with  theie 
animating  refleffions,  we  molt  foh.mnly,  be¬ 
fore  Goo  and  the  world,  declare.  That  exert¬ 
ing  the  utmod  energy  of  thoie  powers,  which 
our  beneficent  Creator  hath  graciondy  bcitow- 
cd  upon  Us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled 
by  our  enemies  to  adume,  we  will,  in  defiance 
of  every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmncls  and 
v-pcrlevcrancc,  employ  for  the  piefcrvation  of 
our  liberties,  being,  with  one  mind,  refblvcd 
to  die  free  mcoi  rather  than  ITve  IUycs** 
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SCOTLAND. 

0 » 

The  fnbjeO  of  the  Scots  Baronets  reafluna- 
ing  the  ufe  of  the  badge  or  medul,  by  which 
<hty  were  antiently  diftinguifticd,  has  be- 
cortic  general ;  an<l  is  even  intcielHng  to  the 
nation.  One  letter  ha^  already  appeared  up¬ 
on  this  topic;  and,  we  doubt  not  but  the  fol¬ 
low  ing  fpirited  and  manly  epidlc,  addrefled 
to  ihr  Lyon-Dcpuic,  will  give  plcafure  to  our 
readers. 

SIR, 

Tilrough  fomc  accident  or  other,  your  let¬ 
ter  ol  the  >oth  of  Match,  addrefled  to  me 
amongfl  other  daroncts,  of  which  number,  I 
am  proud  to  conbdtr  myleif  as  one,  did  not 
reach  me  time  cn  *ugh  to  afford  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  alTlding  at  the  general  meeting, 
held  the  14th  indant.  And,  though  1  atten¬ 
ded  the  committee  appointed  next  day,  when, 
after  informing  myfclf  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  day  before,  I  declared  my  intirc  appro¬ 
bation  of  every  thing  that  had  been  done  and 
rel'olved  ;  in  proof  of  which,  I,  at  the  dcfire 
of  the  committee,  did  myfelf  the  honour  of 
ligning,  along  with  them,  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  requeuing  of  his  Lordlhip,  to 
lay  the  proceedings  and  intentions  of  the  or¬ 
der  before  his  Maicsty.  Yet,  fir,  I  think  it 
proper  to  addrefs  myfclf  to  you,  that  you 
may  be  regularly  authorised  to  communicate 
my  fentiments  on  the  fobjrfV,  which,  I  beg 
^ou  may  do,  to  the  next  general  meeting,  at 
which  I  forcfce  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
be  prefent.  I  think  then,  the  refolution  the 
Baronets  have  come  to,  is  not  ordy  proper, 
but  fuch  as  was  unavoidable,  as  ib^n  as  they 
took  the  matter  under  their  eonfideration. 
Their  order  has  right  to  a  hereditary  didinc- 
tion,  fuch  as  i  believe  was  never  granted  to 
any  other;  fuch  as  I  am  fare  no  other  order 
in  Europe  can  boaft  of.  They  were  deoarred 
this  dillin^fion  by  a  Tyrant;  who,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  our  liberties,  unhin¬ 
ged  the  conAItution,  and  trampled  us  and 
our  liberties  under  foot.  How  the  Baronets 
came  not  to  icfume  their  privilege  on  the 
rcAoration,'  1  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  for; 
their  fupineneis  during  fo  long  a  period  as 
has  elapicd  fince,  alfbrds  not  a  lhadow  of  ar¬ 
gument  againA  their  Aill  poflcAing  that  pri- 
Tilege.  And  now,  that  the  thing  is  a6ually 
taken  up,  under  deliberation  of  the  whoU  or¬ 
der,  not  to  purfueit  were  infamy;  an  affront 
to  comnaon  flnfe,  an  abfolutc  affront  to  the 
crown  ;  as  it  would  Ihow  they  contidered  as 
no  honour,, what  their  ibvereign,  thcdburcc  of 
all  honours,  had  had  the  goodnefs  to  confer 
as  fuch,  and  as  the  higheA  mark  of  regard. 
For  my  own  part,  1  do  confider  it  as  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  honour,  hope  every  individual  of 
the  order  will  confider  it  as  fuch  alio,  and  as 
an  additional  incitement  to  tiicmfclves  and 
their  poAcrity  to  revere  the  conlUtution  UQ4cr 
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which  they  enjoy  it ;  and  to  perievere,  ui 
whatever  times,  in  the  Atme  Aeps  of  loyalty 
and  honour  by  which  they  came.  Co  be  diP> 
tinguiAied.  1  have  given  you  my  iendmenu, 
and  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Edinburgh  Your  moA  obedient, 

June  17. 1775.  And  moA  humble  fbrant, 

(Signed)  HOME. 

The  following  curious  cpiAolary  correTpon- 
dence  has  lately  paAed  betwecji  Mr  Foote  and 
the  Duchefs  of  King  Aon.  The  origin  of  this 
correfpondence  is  thus  explained  :^Mr  Foote, 
interdidlcd  by  the  chamberlain  from  reprefen't- 
ing  the  libellous  piece  called  a  Trip  to  Calais^ 
threatened  to  pubiilh  the  feenes,  and  dedicate 
them  to  her  grace  the  Duchefs  of  KingAon.  It 
was  in  vain  tnat  the  malignity,  as  well  as  in- 
juAice  of  fuch  a  procedure  were  reprefented 
to  Mr  FootcMn  the  ArongcA  colours.  He 
would  not  yield  one  title  to  the  remonArance 
of  humanity,  though  he  appeared  attentive 
to  the  call  of  intereA,  which  prompted  him 
to  acquaint  a  friend  of  the  duchefs  of  King¬ 
Aon,  that  *  he  would  confent  to  fupprefs  the 
publication  of  the  fcencs,  if  her  grace  would 
give  him  two  choufand  pounds  for  the  copy.* 
It  may  he  eafily  fuppoiiul,  that  fo  impudent  a 
demand  was  refufed.  Baffled  thus  in  his 
hopes,  and  finding  that  his  threats  of  publi¬ 
cation  could  not  intimidate  the  Duchefs  into 
compliance,  Mr  Foote  bad  recourfe  to  his  le¬ 
vee  of  fcriblers,  for  the  purpofe  of  furaifhing 
news-paper  defamation.  I'he  following  let¬ 
ter  was  received  only  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
and,  in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle  on  Saturday 
evening,  an  inveOive  againA  her  grace  of 
KingAon  was  dated  from  Mr  Foote’s  theatre 
at  the  Hay-markeU 

To  kcr  Grace  the  Duchefs  of  Kingston. 

Madam, 

A  Member  of  the  privy  council,  and  a 
friend  of  your  Grace’s,  (he  has  begged 
me  not  to  mention  his  name,  but  I  fuppofe 
your  Grace  will  eafdy  guefs  him),  has  juA  left 
me ;  he  has  explained  to  me,  what  I  did  not 
conceive,  that  the  publication  of  the  fecnes 
in  the  Tri^  to  Calais^  at  this  junflurc,  witia 
the  dedication  and  preface,  might  be  of  infi¬ 
nite  ill  coniequcnce  to  your  affairs. 

1  really,  Mariam,  wilh  no  ill,  and  fhould 
be  forry  to  do  you  an  injury. 

1  therefore  give  up  to  that  eonfideration, 
what  neither  your  Grace’s  offers,  nor  the 
threats  of  your  agents,  could  obtain;  the 
fcencs  fhall  not  be  publifhed,  nor  fhali  any 
thing  appear  at  my  theatre,  or  from  me,  that 
can  hurt  you  : 

Provided  the  attacks  made  on  me  in  the 
news  pnptrs  do  not  make  it  ncccAary  for 
me  to  aft  in  defence  qf  myfelf. 
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Your  Grace  will  therefore  fee  the  occeHity 
of  gWiog  proper  dirc^ons 
1  have  the  honour  to  be  yonr  Grace's 
Mod  devoted  fervant, 

Samuel  Foote. 
NortHhEitJ,  Sunday i  *3* 

-  -  '  •  ' 

A  fervant  was  direfled  to  return  the  follow* 
ki$  anfwer : 

Te  Mr  Foote. 

SIR, 

I  WAS  at  dinner  when  I  received  your  i1!- 
jndged  letter.  As  there  is  little  confide- 
ration  required,  I  (ball  (acrifice  a  moment  to 
anfwer  it. 

A  member  of  your  privy  council  can  ne¬ 
ver  hope  to  be  of  a  lady’s  cabinet. 

I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  my  own 
dignity,  to  enter  into  a  compromife  with  an 
cxtortionable  adafCn  of  private  reputation. 
If  I  have  abhorred  you  for  your  dander,  I 
BOW  defpife  you  for  your  concedions ;  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  illiberality  of  your  fatire,  when 
you  can  publifh  or  fupprefs  it,  as  bed  fuits  the 
needy  convenience  of  your  purfe.  You  fird 
had  the  cowardly  bafenefs  to  draw  the  fword ; 
and,  if  I  (heath  it,  until  I  make  you  crouch, 
like  the  fublervient  vadal  as  you  arc,  then  is 
there  not  fpirit  in  an  injured  woman,  nor 
mcannefs  in  a  flanderous  buffoon. 

To  a  man  my  fex  alone  wouldjiave  fereen* 
ed  me  from  attack — but  I  am  writing  to  the 
deicendant  of  a  *  Merry  Andrew,  and  pro- 
flitute  the  term  of  manhood,  by  applying  it 
to  Mr  Foote. 

Cloathed  in  my  innocence  as  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  I  am  proof  again  if  an  hod  of  iocs,  and, 
confeions  of  never  having  intentionally  of¬ 
fended  a  (iogle  individual,  1  doubt  not  but  a 
brave  and  generous  public  will  protect  me 
from  the  malevolence  of  a  theatrical  afladi.i. 
You  ;(ball  have  caufc  to  remember,  that  thu* 
I  would  have  given  liberally  for  the  relief  of 
your  necedities,  1  fcorn  to  be  bullied  into  a 
purchafe  of  your  filcnce. 

There  is  (omething,  however,  in  your  pi¬ 
ty,  at  which  my  nature  revolts.  To  make 
me  an  oHer  of  pity  at  once  betrays  your  in¬ 
dolence  and  your  vanity,  I  will  keep  the  pi¬ 
ty  yon  fend  until  the  morning  before  you  are 
turned  off,  when  1  wjU  return  it  by  a  Cupid 

*  Mr  Foote  is  defeended  in  the  female  line 
froni  one  Harnafs,  a  Merry  Andrew,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Totnefs,  in  Devonfbirc,  and  after¬ 
wards  figured  in  the  charaAer  of  a  mounte¬ 
bank  at  Plymonth.  This  fame  Merry  An¬ 
drew's  daughter  married  a  Judice  Foote,  of 
Truro,  in  Cornwall.  There  is  a  man  now 
living,  who  has  often  been  more  delighted 
with  the  nimble  feats  of  this  Merry  Andrew, 
than  with  all  the  grimace  of  features  it  is  in 
the  power  of  our  modera  Aridophaocs  to  af- 
iiimc* 


with  a  box  of  lip-falve,  and  a, choir  of^orI« 
ders  (hall  chaunt  a  dave  to  your  requiem. 

.  E,  Kingston. 
Ktn^on-houfe^  Sunday^  Aug,  13. 

P.  S.  You  would  have  received  this  foon- 
cr,  but  the  fervant  has  been  a  long  time  wri¬ 
ting  it. 

To  the  Duchefi  of  Kingflon, 

•  Ma  DAM, 

^’'HOUGH  I  have  neither  time  nor  incli- 
X  nation  to  anfwer  the  illiberal  attacks  of 
your  agents,  yet  a  public  correfpondence  with 
your  Grace  is  too  great  an  honour  for  me  to 
decline.  I  can't  help  thinking  but  it  would 
have  been  prudent  in  your  Grace  to  have  an- 
fwered  my  letter  before  dinner,  or  at  lead 
podponed  it  to  the  cool  hour  of  the  morning ; 
you  wo^ld  then  have  found  that  1  had  vo¬ 
luntarily  granted  that  rcqiied  which  you  had 
endeavoured,  by  fo  many  differcut  ways,  to 
obtain. 

Lord  Montduart,  for  whofe  amiable  qua¬ 
lities  I  have  the  liighed  refpeO,  and  whole 
name  your  agents  fird  very  unncccdarily  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  public,  mud  rccolledi,  when  ( 
had  the  honour  to  meet  him  at  Kingdon- 
houfe,  by  your  Grace's  appointment,  that,  in«( 
dead  of  begging  relief  from  your  charity,  1 
rejected  your  fplendid  offers  to  fupprefs  the 
Trip  to  Calais  with  the  contempt  they  defer- 
ved.  Indeed,  Madam,  the  humanity  of  my 
royal  and  benevolent  mader,  and  the  public 
protcAion,  have  placed  me  much  above  the 
reach  of  your  bounty.  < 

But  why.  Madam,  put  on  your,  coat  of 
mail  againd  me  ?  I  have  ho  hodile  intentions. 
Folly,  not  vice,  is  the  game  1  purfuc.  In 
thofe  (cenes  which  you  fo  unaccountably  ap¬ 
ply  to  yourfelf,  you  mud  obferve,  that  there 
is  not  the  (lighted  hint  at  the  little  incidents 
of  your  life,  which  have  excited  the  curioftty 
of  ^e  grand  inqued  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlcfex.  I  am  happy.  Madam,  however,  to 
hear  that  your  robe  of  imioeence  is  in  fuch 
perfeA  repair.  I  was  afraid  that  it  might' 
have  been  a  little  the  worfe  for  the  wearing ; 
may  it  hold  out  to  keep  you  warm  the  next 
winter. 

The  progenitors  your  Grace  has  done  roc 
the  honour  to  give  me,  arc,  1  prefumc,  mere¬ 
ly  metaphorical  perfons,  and  to  be  conTidcrcd 
as  the  authors  of  my  mu(c,  and  not  of  my 
manhood  :  A  Merry  Andrew  and  a  prodi- 
tute  arc  no  bad  poetical  parents,  efpecially  for 
a  writer  of  plays;  the  fird  to  give  the  humour 
and  mirth,  the'  lad  to  furnifh  the  graces  and 
powers  of  attraction.  Proditutes  and  play¬ 
ers  too  mud  live  by  ptcafing  the  public ;  not 
but  your  Grace  may  have  heard  of  ladies  who, 

•  by  private  praCticc,  have  accumulated  ama¬ 
zing  great  fortunes.  If  you  mean  that  I  real¬ 
ly  owe  my  birth  to  that  pleafant  connection, 

•  your  Grace  is  grofsly  deceived.  My  father 
was,  ia  UiUth|  a  vc^  ufcful  magidrate  and 
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itfpeAable  country  gentleman,  as  the  whole 
county  of  Cornwall  will  tell  you.  My  mo- 
thePi  the  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Goodyere, 
Bart,  who  reprefented  the  county  of  Here¬ 
ford  ;  her  fortune  was  large,  and  her  morals 
irreproachable,  till  your  Grace  condefcanded 
to  (lain  them  :  She  was  upwards  of  fourfeore 
years  old  when  (he  died,  and,  what  will  fur- 
prifeyour  Grace,  was  never  married  but  once 
in  her  life.  1  am  obliged  to  your  grace  for 
your  intended  prefent  on  the  day,  as  you  po¬ 
litely  cxprels  it,  when  I  am  to  be  turned  oC 
But  where  will  your  grace  get  the  Cupid  to 
bring  me  the  lip'l'alve  ?•— 1  hat  family,  1  am 
afraid,  has  long  quitted  your  fervice. 

Pray,  Madam,  is  not  J - n  the  name  of 

your  female  confidential  lecrctary  ?  and  is  ihe 
not  generally  cloathcd  in  black  petticoats 
made  out  of  your  weeds  ? 

So  mourn'd  the  dame  of  Epbefus  her  love, 

I  fancy  your  grace  took,  the  hint  when  you 
lad  relidcd  at  Rome;  you  heard  there,  I  fnp- 
polc,  of  a  certain  Joan,  who  was  once  elec- 

^  ted  a  Pope,  and,  in  humble  imitation,  have 
converted  a  pious  parfon  into  a  chambermaid. 
The  Ichemc  is'  new  in  this  country,  aisd  has 
doubtlcfs  its  particular  pleafurcs.  That  you 
may  never  want  the  benefit  oj  the  clergy^  in 
every  emergence,  is  the  iinccrc  with  of 
*  Your  Grace's 

y  Moll  devoted,  Ind  obliged. 

Humble  iervant, 

Samuel  Foote. 

To  the  Rev,  Dr  Robert  Henry  •. 

Rev.  sir, 

r  is  not  from  any  motive  of  vanity  that  I 
write  this  letter.  If  1  were  ambitious  ot 
Ihowing  literary  qualifications,  1  would  not  fe- 

•  kfl  you  as  an  antagonill.  You  are  ib  ac- 
cnliomcd  to  defeat,  that  viflory  would  bring 
me  uo  glory.  It  is  rather  a  principle  of  com- 
palliou  that  impels  me,  and  a  rcipefl  for  our 
protellion.  Your  dilpute  with  the  Reviewers 
ha.<^  rubfiited  tuo  long,  and  his  thrown  a  dif- 
gracc  on  our  order,  which  will  not  eafiiy  be 
forgot.  Dr  M‘Quccii  and  Mr  Nifbwt  have 
been  unfortunate  dliociatcs.  The  former  had 
fbnic  reputation  to  lol'e;  and  it  was  painful 
to  the  brethren  to  obl'crvc  him  waging  une- 

*  If  this  letter  had  been  tranfmitted  under  a 

*  fictitious  fienature,  it  would  not  probably  have 
been  publithcd.  Sandlioned,  however,  as  it  is, 
by  the  rtame  of  a  ctergyinan,  it  could  not 
with  propriety  be  rcjc^tcj.  Nor,  perhaps,  will 
it  be  dif'plcaling  to  tnc  readers  of  thi«  work 
to  perufe  a  pai>er,  which  is  a  confequetjce  of^ 
the  rude  and  illibcial  attacks  that  have  been 
made  again!!  it  ;  and  wnich  gives  the  lenti* 
Hients  of  a  by-ltaiider  on  a  controverfy  into 
which  the  Editors  have  been  forced,  by  men, 
whole  efiurts,  by  an  odd  fatality,  have  clla- 
Uilbcd  the  work  they  intended  to  deilroy. 


qual  war.  The  latter  w'as  impertiaent,  and 
a  forger  or  a  propagator  of  calumny.  Both 
of  them  have  been  rebuked  with  force  and 
propriety.  I  tremble,  left  others  of  your 
party  Ihould  think  of  recommending  them- 
felvcs  by  erpoufing  your  quarreL  I'he  dif^ 
grace  of  repeated  defeats  would  be  dreadfuL 
Hitherto  you  are  fcnfible,  that  the  attacks  of 
your  friends  only  anounced  the  triumph  of 
your  opponents.  They  treated  you  with  a 
contempt  which  you  merited,  but  cxpralled 
it  with  a  (Irength  which  procured  you  'the 
pity  of  the  public.  1  am  fure  you  had  mine ; 
and  it  is  a  confcquence  of  it,  that  1  beg  of 
you  to  think  no  further  of  revenging  the  in* 
dignity  you  have  fuffered.  If  the  criticifnia 
which  ruined  your  book  had  been  improper, 
they  would  probably  have  been  refuted.  But 
nothing  of  that  kind  has  happened;  and, 
your  panegyrifts  had  fo  little  to  urge,  that 
they  had  rccourfe  to  perfonal  abufe  and  in- 
veClive.  They  meant  to  hurt  the  Reviewers, 
and  they  hurt  themiclves.  They  (bowed 
them  lei  ves  to  be  ignorant  and  malicious,  and 
the  Reviewers  took  advantage  of  all  their  de¬ 
merits.  Dr  M*Quecn,  in  particular^  has  been, 
expofed  and  chaltized  with  a  Icvcrity  and  a 
jultnefs  that  are  equally  ftriking;  and,  by 
tJiis  time,  pofilbly,  he  repents  of  having 
joined  your  intcrcib  His  folly  was  at  ieaft 
greater  than  yours.  For  your  palfions  were 
rouied ;  and  a  lingle  in  (lance  of  weakne(s 
had  been  excureabte.  You  provoked  how¬ 
ever  a  frequent  notice  ot  you ;  and  let  me 
a(k  you,  what  you  have  gained  ?  You  might 
have  paded  tor  a  perlon  rci'p.clable  for  know¬ 
ledge  and  of  decent  acquirements ;  but  1  do 
not  know  that  even  a  mediocrity  of  parts  will 
now  be  allowed  you.  Your  cale  is  indeed  la¬ 
mentable  ;  for,  no  man  of  what  .ability  I'o- 
cvet  can  defend  you.  The  wounds  you  have 
received  are  deep  and  mortal,  i'he  pain  of 
them,  it  is  probable,  will  only  leave  you 
with  life  ;  and,  it  muft  aggravate  your  mife- 
ry  to  rcfi.Ct,  that  you  brought  them  upua 
you  by  your  vanity  and  ieihlhnefs. 

But,  1  intend  iK>t  to  touch  your  fenfibilkies. 
I  wilh  to  give  you  my^beft  advice.  Yoa 
now  with  to  be  at  the'head  of  a  great  party, 
and  your  condufl  is  about  either  to  give  it  a 
dignity,  or  to  throw  a  ridicule  on  it.  The 
latter,  1  much  fear,  will  happen  ;  .and  it  is 
therefore  that  1  caution  you  to  aft  with  re- 
colleftion  and  torclight.  My  jeaiouly  of  the 
clerical  cnarafter  b  great,  and  it  would  grieve 
me  much  that  your  idle  dilputes  (hould  con¬ 
tribute  to  disfigure  it.  Attend  to  the  cares  of 
your  tiiDCtiou  and  of  the  church,  and  .ay  t- 
lidc  your  toolilh  auimoUtie.^.  Forget,  it  po(^ 
iibtc,  the  Reviewers;  and  do  nut  oc  aftivc  to 
embitter  your  repol'e.  it  will  be  beyond  y^>ur 
power  Co  recover  what  you  nave  loll;  buC|  if 
you  are  never  to  lh:ne  a»  au  hiltorian,  you 
may  be  ulefui  as  a  pallor,  aod  rdpcftabic  as  a 
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mm.  Confine  your  ambition  within  the 
Iphcre  of  your  talents ;  and  do  not  fancy  that 
you  cm  vie  with  Dr  Robcrtibn  or  Mr  Hume. 
The  writtiig  of  htftory  is  perhaps  the  niccft 
of  all  comj^icions ;  and. the  doing  it  well, 
is  the  portion  only  of  the  few  whom  nature 
bas  endued  with  her  choiceft  gifts. 

Do  not  imagine  me  pieTumptnous  for  thus 
oftring  you  my  adyice.  f  am  concerned  for 
the  character  of  our  profeflion,  and  I  do  not 
why  1  (hould  not  yield  to  my  thoughts 
mod  my  feelings.  1  am  not  perlbnally  known 
to  you,  and  am  not  ambitious  of  folio  wing 
you  as  a  leader.  But,  as  a  member  of  the  fame 
profelfioD,  1  wiih  you  to  behave  with  propriety 
and  firmnefs.  1  think  1  do  you  a  fenrice  in 
writing  to  you  ;fand,  if  you  think  othcrwife, 
k  will  not  be  the  fird  indancc  you  have  given 
of  your  wcakoefs.  I  am, 

R  t  V.  S  I  a, 

UrTf  jfMg,  Your  humble  fervant, 

‘  J775.  James  Muiehead. 

Mr  Kilby's  fecond  letter  appeared  in 
the  Caledonian  Mercury  of  Wedndday,  Au- 
gud  30.  a  period  of  the  month  when  it  was 
impofilblc*  to  anfwer  it  ccmpleatlj;  and, 
before  two  days  of  September  have  paiTed,  it 
will  be  on  the  road  to  oblivion.  The  readers 
of  this  work,  who  are  difpolcd  to  take  a  peep 
at  it,  will  remark  a  beautiful  contnfion  of  i« 
Ideas,  not  unworthy  of  tbe'  reverend  writer, 
who  found  it  difficult  to  reply  to  arguments 
which  were  irrefragable,  and  who,  it  is  pro* 
table,  in  evuieoce  of  fomc  of  his  falfchoods, 
bas  not  yet  found  Icifure  to  fuborn  his  wit- 
nedes,  and  to  prepare  againd  their  dctcAion. 
liis  ^1  letter  Ihowcd  him  to  be  not  only 
weak,  but  worthlefs.  His  fecond  confirms 
bis  fnd;  and,  if  the  importunity  of  bis  friends 
can  prevail  with  him  to.wiite  a  third,  it  may 
.poffibly  apologize  for  both,  by  dlfcovcrlng, 
that  bis  wits  are  turned  tbe  fcamy  fide  out¬ 
wards.  1  be  letter  he  has  jud  publiihed  is 
addrefled  to  an  imaginary  perfonage  ;  for,  a 
pamphlet  which  evideniiy  arifes  fiom  compi¬ 
lation,  and  from  the  com pofi lions  of  difl'crenc 
writers,  cannot,  without  fatuity  or  madocl's, 
Ibc  imputed  to  one  man.  But  this  Bight  is 
<jathcr  to  be  pitied  chan  woodaed  at.  It  has, 
however,  its  ofc.  It  prevents  him  from  en¬ 
tering  into  cloTe  combat  with  the  Printer, 
wfaoK  pen 'he  has  reafon  to  dread ;  and  who, 
it  would  item,  cannot,  on  that  account,  be 
tbe  author  of  bis  own  letter.  Tbe  Printer, 
in  retnrn,  by  a  fimilar  politenefs,  might  fan¬ 
cy  him  to  have  received,  in  his,  the  affiUance 
of  the  reverend  gentlemen  whole  panegyric 
*  be  -  has  pronounced.  For,  though  the  Inap- 
pifhneis  of  it  might  well  be  tuppofed  to  Dc  the 
genuine  effnfion  of  Mr  Ki/bet,  its  iolemn  no- 
chingneis  might  belong  to  Dr  Henry,  and  its 
pccTilhacis  mi^ht.not  improperly  proceed 


from  Mr  Walker  f.  Tn  one  view,  the  letteri 
fubferihed  by  him  cxciic  regret.  Thofe  who 
love  rcliftioo,  and  who  are  void  of  a  factious 
fpirir,  will  obferve,  with  forrow,  fo  much  ig¬ 
norance,  levity,  and  difingenuity  in  a  teacher 
of  truth,  and  a  preacher  of  rightcou fnefs. 

*  Wo  to  the  world,*  fays  Dr  Erlkine,  ‘  bc- 

*  caufc  of  offences.  It  mud  needs  be  that  of- 

*  fences  come;  but  wo  to  the  man,  doubU  W0 

*  to  tbe  M/«r/fer,  by  whom  they  come.  It  were 
‘  better  for  him  that  a  millfione  were  barged  a- 

*  bout  bis  neck,  atid  he  he  cafi  into  tbe  depths  of 
‘  tbe  fea.*  This  text,  Mr  Nilbct  will  find  in 
Dr  Erfkinc*!:  judicioQs  fermon,  entitled,  *  Mi- 

*  niders  of  the  Gofpel  cautioned  againd  gi- 

*  ving  offence  ;*  and  he  will  be  fo  kind  to 
himfelf,  as  to  make  the  commentary,  and  to 
draw  the  inference. 

Tburfdaj,  Augujl  31. 

1  his  fhort  notice  of  Mr  Nifbet’s  letter  will 
probably  attra^  his  attention.  Tfie  time  does 
not  admit  of  any  thing  more  formal.  The 
protrafllon  or  delay  of  his  elaborate  perform¬ 
ance  till  the  clofe  of  the  month,  is  a  tacit  con- 
fefCon  of  its  wcaknefs,  and  of  his  appichcn- 
fion  of  a  proper  reply.  Mr  Smeliie,  how'- 
cver,  engages  himfelf  to  the  public  to  attempt, 
next  month,  to  revive  Mr  Nifbet*s  letter  ; 
and  he  will  do  him  the  honour  of  bedowing 
on  it  a  total  refutation. 

NOTES  to  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Sermon  on  Detraction,  with  a  Pofl- 
feript  on  party-fpirit,  a.nd  a  Dedication  and 
preface,  cams  too*  late  for  the  prefcoc  num¬ 
ber. 

Thc.lNSCRipTiON  on  a  Monument  to  he 
ereOed  in  tiic  year  i7j>o,  in  imitation  of  Dr 
Arhu:bnot*s  epitaph  oa  Chartres,  will  appear 
in  our  next. 

A  Book  of  Chronicles,  Chapter  XX.  •  •  • 
a  Fragment,  will  be  publiified  when  the  writer 
has  performed  his  proiuifc  in  cranfmitting  the' 
key  to  it. 

'  Some  Letters  under  the  real  names  of 
the  authors  have  btcn  tranfndttcd  ;  and  a  pro¬ 
per  care  will  be  taken  of  them. 

Folly  in  J  riumph,  or  the  Apoiheofis,  a 
fhort  Epic,  will  a.miife  our  readers  on  a  future 
occafiun. 

Be  ti  ivo  LUi  uader'confideration. 

Otiier  favours  have  been  Conimunicated, 
and  will  be  attended  to. 

LISTS  in  our  next. 

f  Theic  gentlemen  he  mentions  particular¬ 
ly  in  his  letter.  As  to  Eli,  whom,  in  the 
wUdnefs  of  his  rage,  he  has  ventured  to  abulc, 
if  he  will  confuU  Epiphanius,  he  vvill  find  him 
.  marked  as  a  prophet.’  And  as  to  the  Canoe 
(appearing  to  two  perfons  faft  ajleep^  thepaflage 
is  quoted  difboocdly,  a  thing  not  uncommon 
to  Mr  N^lbet.  See  ^gazine  for  July,  p.  403, 
j;4Ctteiia  ^  Ud  Number, 


